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Homeless  Shunted  to  Slum  Hotels 


by  Rob  Waters 

Homeless  people  waiting  to  apply  for  wel- 
fare benefits  and  families  in  need  of  shelter 
are  being  housed  by  the  City  in  some  of  the 
worst  hotels  in  town. 

An  exan.  nation  of  recent  building  inspec- 
tion reports  reveals  that  most  hotels  the  City 
is  using  have  numerous  outstanding  code 
violations.  Interviews  with  tenants  indicate 
that  problems  of  overcrowding,  inadequate 
plumbing,  roach  and  mice  infestation,  fire 
hazards,  inadequate  security  and  poor  sani- 
tation are  so  common  as  to  almost  be  the 
norm. 

The  City's  Department  of  Social  Services  is 
currently  housing  over  800  people  in  hotel 
rooms,  most  of  them  on  limited  stay 
vouchers.  They  are  lodged  in  more  than  a 
dozen  different  hotels  scattered  throughout 
the  Tenderloin,  South  of  Market  and  North 
Mission  neighborhoods. 

Most  of  the  people  being  housed  are  single 
people  who  have  been  issued  two-week 
vouchers  for  rooms  while  they  wait  to  be 


seen  by  welfare  workers.  Some  are  families 
with  no  or  little  income,  welfare  recipients 
who  can  not  afford  high  apartment  rents  and 
wind  up  on  the  street.  These  families  have 
room  rents  deducted  from  their  checks. 

Department  representatives  say  they  are 
aware  of  some  problems  —  and  have 
attempted  to  correct  them  —  but  are 
basically  satisfied  with  the  accomodation 
they  are  providing. 

"It's  the  pits,"  said  Jim  Thygesen  of  his 
room  at  the  Kinney  Hotel.  "There's  no  heat; 
they  supply  pets  —  like  mice  and  roaches. 
There's  never  any  hot  v  ater  in  the  showers. 
The  rooms  are  neve*  cleaned." 

"There  was  nr  linen  or  blankets  for  many 
people,"  s?id  Eileen  Collins  of  the  City 
Center  Hotel,  which  is  being  used  for 
homeless  families.  "You'd  move  into  a  room 
and  it  would  be  dirty,  the  sink  stopped  up, 
tho  tub  not  working.  Some  people  have  been 
waiting  for  months  for  sheets  and  pillow 
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Elders  for  Survival 

SF  Seniors  Join  Livermore  Blockade 


Si  1 

CONVEX 


by  Rob  Waters 

Senior  citizens  from  throughout  the  Bay 
Area,  including  some  from  the  Tenderloin, 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  massive,  anti- 
nuclear  demonstration  and  blockade  at  the 
Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratories  late  last 
month.  More  than  a  dozen  members  of  the 
Elders  for  Survival  were  among  more  than 
1 ,000  people  arrested  for  peacefully  blocking 
the  entrances  to  the  huge  nuclear  research 
facility. 

The  blockade  began  with  a  major  demon- 
stration on  Monday,  June  20,  a  day  desig- 
nated as  an  International  Day  for  Disarm- 


ament involving  protests  in  cities  throughout 
the  world.  A  crowd  estimated  at  between 
2,500  and  5,000  took  part  in  the  early- 
morning  demonstration  to  protest  the  role 
played  by  the  lab,  run  by  the  University  of 
California,  in  developing  most  of  the  wea- 
pons in  the  US  nuclear  arsenal. 

Shirley  Hunt,  a  resident  of  the  Civic  Center 
Residence  in  the  Tenderloin,  and  at  57,  one 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  contingent, 
said  she  was  there  out  of  "a  zealous  desire 
to  express  myself  on  the  necessity  of  dia- 

continued  on  page  10 


Inside  a  Hotel  for 
Homeless  Families 

by  Sara  Colm 

Fifty-two  families  with  over  100  children  live 
in  the  City  Center  Hotel  on  Eddy  Street.  In 
early  June,  after  joining  with  other  homeless 
families  and  individuals  in  a  Homeless 
Caucus  march  to  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  and  City  Hall,  tenants  began  to 
hold  meetings  in  the  City  Center  to  talk 
about  problems  in  the  building. 

"They  were  moving  people  around  —  from 
room  to  room  or  to  another  hotel  —  every  28 
days,"  says  tenant  Marcello  Mundine.  'It 
was  really  a  hassle,  especially  with  all  the 
kids,  to  move  every  month.  They'd  make 
some  people  move  at  10  or  11  at  night. 
They'd  put  people  up  at  the  Drake  or  Dahlia 
Hotel  —  they'd  tell  us  for  only  a  day  but  it 
usually  stretched  out  for  three  or  four 
because  our  rooms  would  be  occupied  by 
other  people." 

Tenants  report  that  the  building  is  extremely 
overcrowded.  Regina  Thomas  lives  in  one 
room  with  her  three  children  and  another 
entire  family  —  a  total  of  seven  people 
sleeping  on  two  beds  and  the  floor.  "When  I 
moved  in,  I  had  two  rooms  because  I  have 
two  teenage  boys, ' '  she  says.  "After  28  days 
I  was  moved  to  the  Drake  where  I  had  to  stay 
for  four  days.  When  I  came  back  they  said 
only  one  room  was  available.  Last  week  they 
moved  another  family  in  from  307  because 
their  room  was  unusable  —  the  plumbing 
was  messed  up.  They've  been  here  for  a 
week  now." 

She  points  to  the  broken  window  in  the  room 
and  says,  "There's  been  no  heat  here  —  we 
all  have  colds." 

"We  began  to  meet  because  we  wanted  the 
continued  on  page  15 
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ASK  THE  PEOPLE 


by  Robert  Volbrecht 
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Softball  Team  Gets  Name 
Tenderloin  Turks 


What  is  the  flavor  of  Tenderloin  art? 
Ed  LeBlanc 

I  don't  see  much  of  it.  I  never  see  it.  Where 
is  it?  There's  none  available.  Where  is  it  on 
display? 


Eugene  O'Neill 

Where  are  the  artists?  You  never  see  them. 
Where  are  they?  I  don't  know  of  any  artists 
in  the  neighborhood. 


Anne  Dubin 

We  have  a  few  good  artists  and  they're  very 
good.  One  in  particular  is  Mr.  Todd. 
He's  very  good.  I've  seen  some  of  his.  I've 
seen  some  modern  and  I've  seen  some 
scenic.  The  man  must  be  in  his  80's. 

Wilbert  Joseph 

Bad  because  there  isn't  any.  The  closest 
thing  you  have  to  art  is  on  Turk  and  Hyde 
where  they're  doing  that  building.  Unless 
you  call  all  them  five-story  buildings  art. 

Benjamin  Macias 

It  doesn't  exist.  I've  never  seen  it.  It 
wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  to  see  it  develop 
more. 


James  Smith 

There's  art  at  Hospitality  House.  Sometimes 
I  stop  there  and  look  at  it.  And  there's  some 
at  the  Cadillac  Hotel.  They  could  use  a  lot  of 
art  around  here.  They  need  something  here. 
They  need  something  for  the  kids  here, 
some  kind  of  center  where  they  could  draw 
or  something.  They  don't  have  anywhere  to 
go. 

J.M.  Hardwick 

You  see  more  pornography  than  you  do  any 
kind  of  art.  If  it's  not  whisky  signs  it's 
cigarettes  and  then  it  goes  right  to  hard-core 
pornography.  It's  heartbreaking,  knowing 
you've  lived  here  for  10  years,  seeing  it. 
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The  Tenderloin  Times  softball  team  has  a 
name!  More  than  15  entries  were  submitted, 
winning  was  the  Tenderloin  Turks  entered 

by  Garth  Ferguson.  Ferguson  will  receive  a 
$25  cash  prize  and  can  now  add  the  title 
President-for-Life  of  the  Tenderloin  Turks 
Fan  Clab  to  his  impressive  list  of  profes- 
sional accomplishments. 

In  Media  League  action,  the  Turks  kept  pace 
in  June.  Other  teams  seemed  afraid  to  meet 
the  aweson  Turks  who  won  one  game  by 
forfeit,  the  second  forfeit  of  the  year.  Both  of 
the  actual  games  were  classics,  featuring 
outstanding  pitching  and  nail-biting  tension. 

The  first  took  place  on  June  5  at  Portola 
Field  against  Ultra  Modern.  The  Turks 
grabbed  an  early  lead  then,  typically,  fell 
behind.  Shortstop  Erik  Schapiro's  homer 
tied  the  score  and  a  five  run  ninth  inning 
sealed  a  12-7  victory.  Third  baseman  Otto 
Lepori  went  4  for  4  with  three  RBIs,  while 
pitcher  Don  Feeser,  right-fielder  David 
Jensen  and  left-fielder  Dennis  Beasely  each 
had  two  RBIs.  Defense  was  the  key  as 
short-fielder  Joe  Wilson  gunned  down  two 
base  runners  and  all  fielders,  especially 
reserve  infielder  Doug  Norman,  sparkled. 

The  Turks  tasted  defeat  at  Crocker-Amazon 
field  on  June  18  against  KPIX.  Again,  an 
early  lead  vanished  as  surprising  infield 
mistakes  handed  the  opponents  eleven  runs. 
Center-fielder  Rob  Waters  throttled  one 
rally  with  a  heart-stopping  sliding  catch  in 
deep  left.  Joe  Wilson's  three-run,  ninth-in- 
ning homer  left  the  final  score  12-8. 

Susan  Sitkin  played  two  errorless  complete 
games  at  first  base,  hitting  6  for  9,  while 
second  baseman  Randy  Shaw  was  a  solid  5 
for  9  as  a  leadoff  batter.  The  Turks's  2-1 
month  leaves  them  at  5-2  for  the  season, 
leading  their  division. 


DALDAS  GROCERY 

open  again  under  new  management 
full  line  of  groceries,  liquor, 
wine  &  produce 
8-midnite 
Reasonable  prices 
199  Eddy  at  Taylor 
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Project  Looks  Doubtful  at  City  Hearing 

Neighborhood  Turns  Out  Against 


Union  Square  West 


by  Rob  Waters 

Tenderloin  residents  turned  out  in  force  last 
month  to  oppose  a  developer's  plans  to  build 
a  major  hotel,  condominium  and  office 
highrise  project  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
neighborhood  and  to  argue  for  stricter 
zoning  controls  to  prevent  such  develop- 
ments in  the  future.  Chanting,  "Homes,  not 
Highrises,"  some  sixty  people  marched 
from  Eddy  and  Mason  Streets,  the  site  of  the 
proposed  Union  Square  West  project,  to  a 
Planning  Commission  hearing  at  City  Hall. 

Before  going  inside  for  the  two-hour-late 
meeting,  the  marchers  circled  in  front  of 
City  Hall  and  serenaded  the  Commission  by 
chanting  loudly  outside  its  second  floor 
window.  The  developer,  Les  Jacob  of  Theme 
Resorts,  wants  to  build  three  highrise  towers 
of  17,  24,  and  30  stories  containing  370 
condominiums,  450  luxury  hotel  rooms,  and 
220,000  square  feet  of  office  space.  But 
Jacob  ran  into  some  trouble  with  the  Com- 
mission, which  questioned  him  intently  on 
his  control  of  the  various  pieces  of  land 
included  in  the  project  area. 

Of  the  16  lots  that  make  up  the  project, 
Jacob  conceded  that  he  only  owned  one  and 
had  executed  options  or  leases  on  ten.  On 
the  other  5,  he  said  he  merely  had  auth- 
orizations form  the  property  owners  to 
include  them  in  the  project  proposal,  but  had 
not  necessarily  agreed  to  terms  with  the 
owners. 

"If  the  project  sponsor  cannot  demonstrate 
site  control,"  said  Commission  President 
Tony  Rosenblatt,  "it  may  be  wise  to  stop 
(reviewing  the  project),...  it  may  not  be 
worth  department  staff  time." 

The  project  was  hotly  criticized  by  an  array 
of  speakers  who  predicted  it  would  jack  up 
land  values  and  rents  and  thereby  drive  poor 
people  out  of  the  Tenderloin. 

"This  project  constitutes  yet  another  en- 
croachment on  us  low-income  North  of 
Market  residents,"  said  Tenderloin  resident 
Richard  Parker.  "I  stand  firmly  against  it." 

Pat  Powers,  a  neighborhood  activist  who 
suffers  from  mental  disorders  told  the 
Commission  that  the  Tenderloin  is  the  only 
place  many  mentally  disabled  people  can 
afford  to  live.  "They  want  to  take  away  our 
place  to  live,"  he  said  softly  to  a  hushed 
room.  "People  think  we'll  go  away,  but 
we're  part  of  humanity.  This  project  would 
have  a  bad  impact  on  mentally  disordered 
people." 

Suzanne  Gilbert,  a  neighborhood  health 
worker  said  that  the  development  would 
have  a  particularly  negative  effect  on  seniors 
"who  have  nowhere  else  to  go"  and  who 
suffer  many  problems  if  displaced.  "The 
loss  of  shelter,  combined  with  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  future  affects  the  health  of  the 
elderly." 

"Our  worst  fear,  when  Ramada  was  built,  is 
happening  —  one  highrise  after  another.  It's 
time  to  say  4no'  to  a  project." 

The  most  amusing  testimony  of  the  day 
belonged  to  Crown  Prince  Arcadia,  a  colorful 
character  in  the  San  Francisco  who  fre- 
quently testifies  —  often  at  unnerving 
length  —  at  City  Hall  hearings.  The 
Prince's  testimony  was  more  relevant  than 

continued  on  page  12 


Marchers  pass  Diamond  Hotel  and  SF  Health  Club,  each  slated  for  demolition 
if  project  is  approved. 

Ramada  Construction 

Many  Promises,  Few  Jobs 


by  Pat  Angle 

Nearly  15  months  after  construction  began 
on  the  Ramada  Inn,  now  rising  at  the  corner 
of  Eddy  and  Mason  streets,  only  five 
Tenderloin  residents,  all  laborers,  have  been 
hired  to  work  on  the  building.  This  is  despite 
promises  made  by  Ramada  and  two  other 
hotel  developers,  after  lengthy  negotiations 
with  Tenderloin  groups  and  the  City,  to 
employ  neighborhood  residents,  both  for 
construction  and  for  permanent  jobs  once 
the  hotels  are  open. 

"I  feel  things  have  been  moving  much  too 
slowly,"  said  Claudia  Viek,  chairwoman  of 
the  jobs  committee  of  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition.  "We  understand  that 
the  rainy  weather  has  caused  delays,  but 
we've  had  two  months  of  good  weather 
now." 

William  R.  Cohen,  director  of  administration 
and  human  resources  for  Ramada  dev- 
elopers Swinerton  and  Walberg,  said  last 
week  that  an  additional  five  to  seven  neigh- 
borhood people  will  be  hired  in  the  next 
few  months.  Plans  call  for  employing  three 
persons,  including  two  plasters  and  one 
drywal  worker  and  a  laborer,  who  are 
scheduled  to  be  added  Sept.  1.  It  is  possible 
Swinerton  and  Walberg  will  hire  two  more 
Tenderloin  residents  for  the  hotel  construc- 
tion, but  no  date  has  been  set  for  that,  he 
added. 

Part  of  the  problem,  Viek  said,  is  the  slump 
in  the  entire  building  industry.  "Many  of  the 
unions  are  closed,"  she  said.  "They  are 
laying  off  their  own  people,  not  taking  on 
new  apprentices." 

However,  when  it  comes  to  management, 
maintenance,  food  service,  housekeeping, 
clerical,  security,  desk  and  retail  jobs  once 
the  Ramada  opens  for  business,  Ramada 
officials  made  glowing  promises. 

In  a  1981  letter  to  the  consultants  who 
prepared  the  hotel's  environmental  impact 
report,  Ramada  executive  Edward  A.  Prit- 


chard  wrote  that  the  hotelier  ' '  is 
desirous  of  filling  as  many  positions  as 
possible  from  applicants  from  the  North  of 
Market  (Tenderloin)  community. 

"Many  residents  presently  have  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  various  positions 
within  the  hotel  and  many  others  can  qualify 
through  strong  training  programs  at  other 
nearby  Ramada  Inns  while  the  planned  hotel 
is  under  construction,"  Pritchard  said, 
adding  that  "many  area  residents  hired  for 
entry  level  positions  can  be  trained  to  qualify 
for  advancement  when  opportunities  arise." 

Pritchard  went  on  to  say  that  Ramada 's 
personnel  department  plans  to  work  with 
local  unions  and  a  non-profit  neighborhood 
organization  to  set  up  an  employment  office 
to  help  fill  the  approximately  600  jobs  which 
will  be  created  when  the  Tenderloin  Ramada 
opens  in  May  of  1984. 

One  of  the  local  union  leaders  working  with 
Ramada  will  be  Charles  Lamb  of  the  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Employees  and  Bartenders 
Union,  Local  2.  Lamb's  union  was  among 
those  organizations  and  individuals  who 
fought  to  make  certain  no  hotels  would  be 
built  in  the  North  of  Market  area  unless 
developers  provided  low-income  housing. 

While  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  skilled 
persons  for  such  jobs  as  cooks  and  managers 
in  the  neighborhood,  according  to  the  union 
official,  he  estimates  that  many  neigh- 
borhood residents  should  qualify  for  other 
jobs,  including  food  service  and  house- 
keeping. 

Despite  the  economy,  Local  2  is  not  closed  to 
new  members  as  are  other  unions  which 
have  seen  their  members  laid  off  in  the 
business  slump,  Lamb  said.  He  indicated  his 
union  probably  will  be  able  to  accomodate 
between  100  and  200  new  members  once 
Ramada  opens.  Entrace  fees  for  the  union 
range  from  $60  to  $100,  Lamb  said,  but  the 
money  does  not  have  to  be  paid  until  a 
person  has  worked  for  30  days. 
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Farmers  Market 
Birthday  Party 

Six  thousand  people  joined  in  a  colorful 
birthday  party  as  the  Heart  of  the  City 
Farmers  Market  celebrated  its  second  an- 
niversary on  June  14.  Farmers  from  nearby 
agricultural  communities  lined  United  Na- 
tions Plaza  with  a  ripe  array  of  this  season's 
fruit,  fresh  honey,  farm  eggs,  nuts  and 
flowers. 


Plan  Initiative  Needs  Petitioners 


With  rhythmic  sounds  from  local  musicians 
and  unusually  sunny  weather,  a  diverse 
crowd  of  kids  and  adults  mingled  beneath 
gaily    flapping   plastic    flags    and  beach 


The  drive  continues  to  place  the  SF  Plan 
initiative,  a  measure  designed  to  control 
run-away  office  development  and  increase 
the  supply  of  affordable  housing  on  the 
ballot.  Ten  thousand  signatures  are  needed 
by  the  end  of  July  and  Tenderloin  residents 
who  wish  to  help  out  are  urged  to  do  so. 

"This  initiative  will  address  many  Tender- 
loin issues,"  says  Erik  Schapiro,  one  of  the 
campaign  coordinators  in  the  Tenderloin. 
"It  will  help  protect  the  neighborhood  from 
being  swallowed  by  big  development  and 
slow  down  the  displacement  of  low-income 
folks  from  the  community." 

The  initiative,  written  by  a  coalition  of 
neighborhood  and  community  groups,  mer- 
chants, environmentalists,  ethnic  minori- 
ties, trade  unionists  and  others,  requires 
that  the  city  master  plan  be  converted  into 


legally  enforceable  zoning;  and  that  the 
developers  of  commercial  office  buildings 
help  San  Francisco's  unemployment  prob- 
lem, housing  shortage,  and  overburdened 
public  transit  system. 


"The  most  immediate  task  before  us  is  to 
gather  about  10,000  signatures  of  registered 
voters  by  the  end  of  July  to  qualify  the  San 
Francisco  Plan  Initiative  for  the  ballot,"  said 
Schapiro.  "We  need  a  substantial  cushion  to 
ensure  we  have  that  many  valid  signatures, 
and  to  me,  that  points  to  the  necessity  of 
getting  as  many  people  as  possible  from  the 
Tenderloin  area  involved  in  gathering  sig- 
natures. 

People  interested  in  getting  involved  in  the 
San  Francisco  Plan  Initiative  can  contact 
Erik  Schapiro,  474-2029. 


umbrellas. 

One  enormous  cake,  a  gift  from  the  Taste  Of 
Honey  Bakery,  was  cut  and  handed  out. 
Another  cake,  local  produce,  and  posters 
from  the  Market  were  raffled  off. 

The  idea  for  the  Market  was  born  in  1976. 
Finally,  after  much  background  work  con- 
vincing City  officials  of  its  benefits  to  San 
Francisco,  it  opened  in  1981  selling  produce 


only.  Over  the  last  two  years,  the  Market  has 
expanded  to  include  eggs,  honey,  flowers, 
and  even  house  plants.  Currently,  says 
market  manager  Matundu  Makalani, 
Friends  of  the  Market  is  discussing  the 
possibility  of  selling  fresh  fish. 

The  Heart  of  the  City  Farmers  Market 
transforms  United  Nations  Plaza  every  Sun- 
day from  8  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  And,  Makalani 
stresses,  "We  do  take  Food  Stamps." 


iNshort 

by  Rob  Waters 

Lawsuits  filed  over  burned  building.  Two 
lawsuits  have  been  filed  and  more  are 
coming,  against  Thomas  and  Inez  Mulvihill 
and  their  partners,  owners  of  434  Leaven- 
worth, which  went  up  in  flames  in  a 
spectacular  early-morning  fire  in  February. 
The  suits  charge  that  the  Mulvihills  failed  to 
meet  minimal  health  and  safety  standards  in 
the  building  and  were  negligent  in  not 
making  needed  repairs,  including  correcting 
fire  hazards  in  the  building.  The  building 
had  been  cited  by  building  inspectors  for 
numerous  code  violations  in  March  of  1982. 
The  owners  dragged  their  feet  on  compli- 
ance, prompting  numerous  and  escalating 
threats  from  city  inspectors.  The  owners 
insurance  company,  Northwestern  Mutual, 
has  denied  all  claims  from  tenants,  saying 
that  the  owner  was  not  negligent  and  had  no 
control  over  the  fire,  which  has  been  ruled  to 
be  arson. 

Hinckle  article  called  unfair,  reporter  blasts 
back.  The  National  News  Council,  a  media 
watchdog  group,  has  termed  "unfair"  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  reporter  Warren  Hinc- 
kle's  series  of  articles  on  slum  residential 
hotels,  articles  which  took  particular  aim  at 
Indian  hotel  owners  named  Patel.  The 
Council  said  the  articles  "unfairly  stereo- 
typed a  large  group  of  people  based  on  the 
actions  of  a  few."  The  Council  also  said  that 
the  Chronicle  did  "not  entirely"  treat  fairly 
critics  of  the  article  in  their  follow-ups  to  the 
original  series.  Not  surprisingly,  Hinckle 
blasted  the  News  Council  decision,  calling  it 
"ultimate  pecksniffery,"  (a  Dickensian  term 
for  pickety-shit,  Hinckle  said)  and  labeled 
the  News  Council  "a  self-appointed  group  of 
press  vigilantes."  Hinckle  criticized  the 
investigation  conducted  by  the  Council's 
staff,  which  he  said  was  "totally  one-sided 
and  unfair;  they  didn't  talk  to  community 
groups,  they  just  talked  to  Patels  and 
buildings  inspectors."  The  Council  decision 


criticized  Hinckle  for  writing  of  "the  Patel 
clan  of  the  state  of  Guajarat  in  India," 
saying  that  the  Patels  are  not  a  clan,  all 
Patels  are  not  hotel  operators  and  all  Patel 
hotel  operators  are  not  bad.  "I  was  going 
after  the  Patel  hotel  owners,"  Hinckle  told 
the  Times.  "If  they  hadn't  moved  into  the 
low-income,  residential  hotel  slum  business 
to  savage  tenants,  I  wouldn't  have  written 
about  them."  Hinckle  vows  to  protest  the 
decision,  which  has  no  legal  standing  and 
will  undoubtedly  kick  up  a  colorful  stink. 


Mime  Troupe 's  1  'hot 1 '  new  mystery.  The  SF 
Mime  Troupe  is  back  with  another  series  of 
free  shows  in  the  parks,  this  year,  an 
original  musical  mystery,  which  they  say 
"reveals  what  happens  when  Motown  meets 
Hollywood  on  the  sands  of  a  'hot'  Utah 
desert."  The  show,  called  "Secrets  in  the 
Sand,"  is  based  on  the  1954  filming  of  the 
"Conquerors,"  which  starred  John  Wayne 
and  Susan  Hayward.  Wayne  and  Howard 
both  died  of  cancer,  which  also  afflicted  90  of 
150  cast  and  crew  members  contacted  or 
researched  by  the  Troupe.  The  show  will  be 
performed  in  the  parks  on  weekends  during 


the  summer  and  will  be  at  the  Civic  Center 
plaza  at  noon  on  Friday,  July  29,  at  the  SF 
Fair  &  Expo  at  Moscone  Center  at  2:00  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  July  30  and  31.  For  a 
full  schedule,  call  285-1717. 

Concert  Series  Salutes  Seniors.  For  the  fifth 
year  in  a  row,  City  Celebration  is  sponsoring 
a  free  series  of  summer  concerts  in  Golden 
Gate  Park.  The  July  schedule  features  the 
Ballet  Folklorico  Jalisco  from  Mexico  and 
the  Caribbean  All-Stars  on  July  7;  the 
Moe-Moea  Polynesian  Folk  Ensemble  from 
Hawaii  and  the  Jasminoides  jazz  quartet  on 
July  14;  the  Jung  Mei  classical  Chinese 
dancers  and  singer  songwriter  Bruce  Davis 
on  July  21;  the  Senior  Variety  Show,  tradi- 
tional Yup'ik  Eskimo  dancer  Patricia  Bulitt, 
piano  and  vocal  jazz  duo  Kitty  Margolis  and 
Jon  Davis  on  July  28.  All  shows  are  in  the 
Golden  Gate  Park  bandshell  on  Thursdays 
from  1  to  3  p.m. 

Taxpayer  subsidies  do  not  a  happy  home 
make,  say  tenants  at  the  Dalt  and  William 
Penn  hotels,  which  are  being  run  by  the  G  & 
K  Management  Company.  Dalt  tenants  have 
not  received  linen  service  since  February 
and  were  warned  by  a  sign  placed  in  the 
building  elevator  that  any  tenant  who  did  not 
allow  his  room  to  be  sprayed  for  insects  and 
did  not  have  a  written  doctor's  excuse, 
would  be  given  a  30  day  eviction  notice. 
Candi  Atkins  of  G  &  K  says  that  the  linen 
service  was  discontinued  because  the  Dalt 
"is  no  longer  a  hotel"  and  linen  service  was 
never  in  the  budget  or  the  plans.  Tenants  at 
the  William  Penn  have  organized  to  get 
community  cooking  facilities  for  those  who 
want  to  eat  at  the  hotel.  More  than  30  Penn 
tenants  have  said  they  will  not  renew  their 
leases  until  management  responds  to  their 
concerns.  Atkins  says  she  is  working  to  set 
up  community  kitchens,  but  tenants  say  she 
is  dragging  her  heels  and  using  generally 
heavy-handed  tactics  in  dealing  with  the 
tenants.  G  &  K  received  federal  and  local 
subsidies  to  remodel  the  hotels  and  tenants 
feel  they  should  be  getting  better  service. 
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Battle  Rages  Over  Canon  Kip  Community  Center 


Scores  of  South  of  Market  residents  and 
supporters  of  Canon  Kip  Community  House, 
a  multi-service  neighborhood  center,  rallied 
to  the  defense  of  the  agency  and  its  director, 
Gene  Coleman,  at  a  stormy  meeting  of  the 
center's  r>  ard  of  directors  held  last  month  at 
Diocesan  House  on  Nob  Hill. 

The  session,  called  by  Episcopal  Bishop 
William  E.  Swing,  honorary  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  agency,  which  receives  a  tenth 
of  its  funding  from  the  church,  was  the  first 
public  eruption  of  a  feud  that  has  been 
simmering  within  the  Episcopal  diocese  and 
the  agency  for  several  months.  At  stake  is 
both  the  future  of  the  center  in  the  South  of 
Market  community  and  the  future  of  Cole- 
man, its  director  for  11  years. 

At  the  meeting  Swing  criticized  the  agency's 
debt  of  more  than  $160,000,  owed  mostly  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  also 
called  for  a  much  closer  link  between  the 
independently-controlled  agency  and  the 
diocese.  He  proposed  that  the  diocese  pay 
the  agency's  debt  and  appoint  10  new  board 
members  in  addition  to  the  current  board. 
"The  pricetag,"  the  bishop  told  the  board 
bluntly,  "is  we  control  the  board  the  elect 
the  officers." 

Swing  also  questioned  whether  the  major 
changes  and  development  occurring  in  the 
South  of  Market  have  made  the  center  less 
relevant  to  the  neighborhood.  "City  officials 
and  developers  have  told  me  that  a  wave  of 
affluence  is  coming  to  the  South  of  Market, 
Swing  said,  suggesting  that  in  three  years 
the  church  might  see  poor  people  moved 
out  of  the  neighborhood  and  that  Canon  Kip 
might  have  to  follow  them. 

"The  poor  people  here  have  nowhere  else 
to  go,"  responded  Planning  Commissioner 
Sue  Bierman.  "If  Canon  Kip  folds,  and  Gene 

Mission  Community 

by  Jon  Christensen 

El  Tecolote,  a  progressive  Spanish/English 
monthly  newspaper  published  in  the  Mis- 
sion district,  is  back  in  business  again  after  a 
month's  hiatus  following  two  attacks  on  their 
office  this  spring. 

The  13-year-old  paper,  which  covers  a 
variety  of  often  controversial  issues  —  from 
articles  supporting  revolutionary  change  in 
Central  America  to  critical  examinations  of 
police  practices  in  the  Mission  —  was  the 
target  of  burglary  and  vandalism  in  March 
and  again  in  May. 

"The  March  attack  was  the  first  major 
incident  (in  the  history  of)  this  paper,"  Juan 
Fuentes,  one  of  the  paper's  coordinators, 
told  the  Times.  "We've  never  experienced 
anything  like  this  before." 

During  the  night  of  March  20,  El  Tecolote's 
office,  which  it  shares  with  an  El  Salvadoran 
women's  organization,  was  burglarized.  The 
paper's  files  were  rifled  and  its  typesetting 
machine  stolen. 

"We  don't  really  know  what  they  were 
looking  for,"  Fuentes  said.  "We  have  a  lot 
of  valuable  equipment,  but  the  only  thing 
they  took  was  the  typesetting  machine 
(essential  to  the  newspaper's  operation).  So 
that  leaves  us  with  a  lot  of  suspicion." 

Despite  the  financial  consequences  of  losing 
the  expensive  machine,  the  staff  put  out 


Seniors  at  Canon  Kip  lunch  program 


Coleman  folds,  there  goes  the  South  of 
Market." 

In  an  interview  with  the  Times,  the  bishop 
conceded  that  he  was  moving  to  take  greater 
control  over  the  agency  on  behalf  of  the  dio- 
cese and  that  such  a  move  might  require  the 
firing  of  Coleman.  "Under  this  particular 
administration,  the  (debt)  has  grown  to  an 
alarming  rate.  I  am  not  going  to  sit  back  and 
allow  our  mission  to  that  community  be 
endangered  . " 

Coleman  and  Canon  Kip  staff  have  been 
strong  advocates  for  the  low-income  resi- 
dents South  of  Market,  and  Coleman,  a 
founding  member  of  the  South  of  Market 


Alliance,  is  a  recognized  leader  in  the  fight 
against  development  and  displacement  of 
neighborhood  people. 

Canon  Kip  was  founded  late  in  the  19th 
century  by  Episcopal  Canon  William  Kip 
and  has  served  the  South  of  Market  Com- 
munity ever  since.  It  presently  operates  a 
meal  program  for  seniors  and  runs  youth 
activities  for  the  Filipinos  in  the  area,  among 
other  services. 

A  more  recent  program  operating  at  Canon 
Kip,  over  the  strong  objections  of  Coleman, 
is  the  Episcopal  church's  Sanctuary  pro- 
gram which  is  providing  shelter  for  more 

continued  on  page  15 


Paper  Fighting  Back  After  Attack 


papers  in  April  and  May.  But  when  the 
office  was  attacked  a  second  time  on  May  9 
by  someone  who  threw  a  pair  of  heavy  wire 
clippers  through  the  glass  front  door,  the 
group  decided  not  to  publish  the  paper  in 
June.  "We  needed  the  break  to  reorganize 
the  office,  secure  the  office  better  and  start 
soliciting  funds  to  purchase  another  type- 
setting machine,"  Fuentes  said. 

The  Mission  community  has  been  very 
supportive,  according  to  Fuentes.  He  said 
groups  and  individuals  have  donated  time, 
money  and  services  and  the  collective  which 
publishes  El  Tecolote  has  been  able  to  barter 
for  advertising  to  keep  the  paper  going. 

Support  has  also  come  in  from  other  media. 
Media  Alliance,  a  local  organization  of 
media  workers  and  freelancers,  and  the 
National  Writer's  Union  are  sponsoring  a 
benefit  for  El  Tecolote  on  August  27  at  The 
Farm.  The  benefit  will  feature  the  band, 
Hot  Links  and  other  guests. 

"An  act  such  as  this  is  a  form  of  censorship 
and  of  course  we  deplore  any  form  of 
censorship,"  said  Media  Alliance  director 
Daniel  Ben-Horrin.  He  praised  the  "unique 
role  that  El  Tecolote  has  played  over  the 
years"  and  noted  that  the  paper  was  the 
recipient  of  an  achievement  award  from  the 
Alliance  last  year. 

In  an  effort  to  turn  the  setback  into  a  move 


forward,  El  Tecolote's  staff  has  been  making 
efforts,  "to  let  people  know  what's  happen- 
ing, to  publicize  it  and  get  more  support  for 
the  paper,  so  that  when  these  things  happen 
we  have  more  of  a  back-up,"  Fuentes  said. 
"So  far  it  has  proven  positive  for  us  to  be 
able  to  do  that;  it  has  strengthened  both  the 
collective  and  the  community  response  to 
the  paper." 

El  Tecolote  has  proven  that  they  have  the 
community  support  necessary  to  keep  up 
their  critical  coverage  of  community  issues, 
as  well  as  international  concerns  of  the 
Latino  community  of  the  Bay  Area,  Fuentes 
said.  El  Tecolote  is  not  about  to  let  the 
recent  attacks  force  a  retreat  from  their  out 
front  position  as  a  strong  voice  in  the  Latino 
community  here,  according  to  the  staff.  The 
July  issue  will  feature  an  article  on  the 
revolutions  in  Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  as  well 
as  their  regular  features  and  the  periodic 
literary  supplement. 

The  paper  still  needs  lots  of  help.  Juan 
Fuentes  encourages  people  to  take  out  a  low 
cost  subscription  to  El  Tecolote.  And  they 
still  need  tax  deductible  donations  to  help 
purchase  new  typesetting  equipment.  Peo- 
ple also  can  help  write  articles,  assist  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  the  paper,  or 
help  with  upcoming  benefits  for  the  publi- 
cation. El  Tecolote  can  be  reached  at 
824-7878,  or  in  their  office  at  3240  21st 
Street. 
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Senior  Artists:  Never  Too  Late 


by  Pat  Angle 

A  sprightly  group  of  senior  citizens,  mem- 
bers of  the  Get  Off  Your  Rocker  Club,  are 
proving  it's  never  too  late  to  develop  new 
talents  and  expand  creativity. 

The  men  and  women,  several  of  whom 
began  taking  art  lessons  only  months  ago, 
have  had  their  paintings  selected  for  the 
"Old  Masters  and  Ms."  senior  art  exhibit 
currently  at  Artists  Embassy  International 
and  Spring  Gardens  on  Oak  Street. 

"Their  work  is  real,  spontaneous  and 
playful,"  said  Robert  Volbrecht,  arts  in- 
structor at  Hospitality  House  and  their 
teacher.  "One  of  the  gallery  staff  told  me 
that  the  shows  she  likes  best  are  those  by 
kids  and  seniors,  because  both  are  able  to 
break  free  from  the  preconceptions  of  what 
art  is  supposed  to  be." 

The  budding  painters  all  attend  the  adult 
social  program  at  the  Tenderloin  Multi-Pur- 
pose  Senior  Center,  and  they  are  modest 
about  their  accomplishments.  Resplendent 
in  a  white  turban  and  rose-pink  dress, 
Charlotte  Maisonneuve,  78,  is  quick  to 
declare  that  she's  "no  artist.  When  I  can 
draw  a  straight  line,  I'll  know  I'm  advan- 
cing," she  said,  eyes  twinkling. 

"I've  seen  paintings  and  admired  them,  but 
I  never  tried  my  hand  at  painting  until  about 
six  months  ago,"  added  Mrs.  Maisonneuve, 
who  has  lived  in  San  Francisco  since  1906. 
"I'll  try  anything  once,  and  I  enjoy  seeing 
what  comes  out  of  my  imagination.  Each 
time  I  seem  to  get  a  little  better;  practice 
makes  perfect.'* 

Leo  Daly,  80,  has  been  intrigued  by  drawing 
ever  since  he  majored  in  architecture  at 
Cogswell  Polytechnical  College,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco institution  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1922.  A  white-haired  ("it  used  to  be  red") 
man  with  a  sweet  smile,  Daly  particularly 
likes  to  paint  flowers,  people  and  still  lifes. 

"I  look  at  my  paintings  and  think,  'Gee,  did  I 
really  do  that?,"  he  said.  "Some  aren't  very 
good,  but  I  don't  worry  about  them;  those 
are  the  learning  experiences." 

Manuela  Pundamiera  is  a  native  of  the 
Philippines  who  came  to  America  in  1972 
and  has  lived  in  the  City  for  10  years.  She 
used  to  paint  as  a  small  girl  but  hadn't  done 
much  art  for  years  until  she  began  the 
Hospitality  House  classes.  "Painting  is  good 
for  your  mind,"  the  73-year-old  woman  said. 
"It  makes  you  think,  and  it  helps  keep  you 
young.  Besides,  when  you're  finished,  you 
can  hang  the  results  and  make  your  home 
more  attractive." 

Kui  Virginia  Gan,  72,  is  perhaps  the  only 
one  of  the  senior  artists  with  a  considerable 
art  background.  She  studied  drawing  and 
painting  in  Hangchow,  China  and  in  the 
Philippines  before  coming  to  the  United 
States  in  1972  to  join  her  daughter.  In  1975 
Mrs.  Gan,  whose  favorite  art  media  include 
oils  and  Chinese  brush  painting,  had  a 
one-woman  exhibit  at  a  South  Carolina 
gallery.  "I  just  can't  stop  drawing  and 
painting,"  she  said.  "If  someone  doesn't 
like  my  work,  that  just  challenges  me  to  do 
better!" 

Kay  Dubash,  77,  came  to  San  Francisco  from 
Bombay,  India,  and  has  traveled  extensively 


all  over  the  world,  from  South  America  to 
Russia.  "Every  place  is  lovely,  but  San 
Francisco  is  something  special,"  she  said. 
"It  has  the  most  beautiful  views." 

Miss  Dubash  hopes  to  paint  some  of  those 
vistas.  "I  want  to  convey  the  beauty  of  the 
natural  world,"  she  said.  "I  love  pictures 
and  color  and  the  challenge  of  it  all." 

Carmen  C.  Barbachano,  87,  jovially  belittles 
her  work.  "A  5-year-old  child  can  do  better 
than  me,"  she  said  with  a  laugh.  "I  took  art 
classes  in  Mexico  when  I  was  young,  but 
when  we  started  the  classes  here  I'd  even 
forgotten  how  to  hold  a  brush.  I  like  to  paint 
easy  things  like  daisies.  I'd  also  like  to 
improve,  do  something  better.  Art  is  a  good 
way  to  forget  your  worries.  " 

Marti  Zuckrow,  activity  coordinator  at  the 
senior  center,  said  the  seniors  were  sur- 
prised when  their  work  was  chosen  for  the 
show.  "They  couldn't  believe  anyone  would 
value  what  they  had  done,"  she  said. 
"However,  I've  seen  a  real  change  since 
they  started;  they  are  taking  themselves  and 
what  they  accomplish  more  seriously.  They 
are  expanding  their  creativity,  relaxing  and 
losing  their  self-consciousness." 


"You  see  them  wanting  to  reach  for  it  and 
being  afraid  of  failure.  They  almost  need 
permission  to  recognize  that  what  they  do  is 
good.  They  give  each  other  a  great  deal  of 
affirmation  —  and  some  ribbing  too." 

"I  love  to  watch  them  change  and  grow," 
Volbrecht  added. 

A  trip  to  the  gallery  at  50  Oak  Street  reveals 
some  charming  watercolors  by  the  fledgling 
senior  artists.  Mrs.  Maisonneuve's  are 
whimsical  primitives  of  flowers.  Daly's  still 
life  of  fruit  is  soft-edged  and  compelling  with 
its  play  of  light  and  shadow;  his  buddng 
flowering  plant  is  delicate  and  finely-drawn. 
Mrs.  Pundamiera 's  paintings  utilize  bold 
colors  in  imaginative  fashion.  Mrs.  Gan's 
fruit  and  floral  studies  are  subtle  yet  strong 
and  demonstrate  her  ability  to  draw.  Miss 
Dubash 's  portraits  of  tulips  compel  by  their 
masses  of  color,  while  Mrs.  Barbachano' s 
"Spring"  is  a  colorful,  spare  yet  detailed 
look  at  pussywillows  and  spring  flowers. 

The  show  at  Artists  Embassy  International, 
50  Oak,  and  Spring  Gardens,  70  Oak,  wili 
run  through  July  22.  Gallery  hours  are 
Wednesday  through  Friday  from  noon  to  4 
p.m. 


Senior  artists  and  their  handiwork 


At  first,  according  to  Merlean  Johnson,  a 
center  health  worker,  the  senior  citizens 
were  less  than  enthusiastic  about  the  art 
classes.  "They'd  say  things  like,  'Oh  no,  no 
Hospitality  House  again;  I  can't  stand  it!'  " 
she  recalled.  "Now  everybody  can't  wait  to 
get  over  there.  " 

"They  had  a  lot  of  fear  about  letting  go  in 
the  beginning,"  instructor  Volbrecht  said. 
"They  were  very  concerned  about  doing 
things  'right'  or  'correctly.'  When  they  first 
came  in  their  pictures  were  very  small  and 
stuck  in  the  middle  of  the  page  with  the  rest 
of  the  space  left  blank.  Now  they're  a  lot 
more  comfortable;  they  know  they  can  paint 
a  streak  all  across  the  page,  and  it's  okay." 

The  most  satisfying  part  of  teaching  art  to 
seniors,  Volbrecht  said,  is  watching  them 
bloom  creatively.  "You  see  a  moment  in 
which  they  realize  they  can  pick  up  a 
paintbrush  and  make  something  beautiful. 
That  scares  them  because,  like  many  of  us, 
in  school  and  in  life  in  general,  they've 
gotten  the  idea  they  can't  do  art.  When  they 
do  something  beautiful,  they  remember 
people  telling  them  that  their  work  is  awful, 
that  they're  not  artists. 


Senior  Center  Serves 


Seven  days  a  week  the  downtown  branch  of 
the  San  Francisco  Senior  Center  offers  elder 
residents  of  the  Tenderloin  and  other  inter- 
ested seniors  opportunities  for  growth, 
memories,  enlightenment,  enjoyment,  and 
practical  help.  Open  from  9  i.m.  to  4  p.m.  on 
weekdays  and  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  on 
weekends,  the  center  is  alive  with  conver- 
sation and  humor,  music  and  activities. 

Do  you  like  to  watch  movies,  sing,  write  and 
read  poetry,  paint  or  draw,  express  your 
opinions  on  current  events,  learn  to  relax 
and  meditate,  enjoy  a  good  party  or  a  good 
trip?  Do  you  need  help  with  a  personal, 
financial,  housing,  employment,  health, 
transportation  matter?  Do  you  want  a 
nourishing  lunch  for  a  modest  donation? 

Call  us  or  stop  by.  Located  at  465  O'Farrell 
Street,  telephone  771-7950,  we  are  the 
oldest  senior  center  in  the  Tenderloin  and 
believe  what  we  offer  is  still  unique. 
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Community  Vows  to  Fight  Popular  Physician's  Transfer 


Angry  Chinatown  residents  and  community 
leaders  have  vowed  to  continue  to  fight  the 
transfer  of  Dr.  Cecilia  Johnson,  a  popular 
physician  who  heads  the  area's  public  health 
center  which  also  serves  the  Tenderloin. 

The  promise  came  after  a  long-awaited  June 
28  meeting  between  representatives  of  the 
Chinese  community  and  Dr.  Mervyn  Silver- 
man, director  of  the  City  Health  Depart- 
ment, failed  to  convince  Silverman  to 
change  his  plan  to  rotate  Johnson,  who  is 
scheduled  to  retire  next  year,  to  a  health 
center  in  the  Sunset  District. 

"We  are  definitely  frustrated  and  disap- 
pointed that  Silverman  was  not  more  recep- 
tive to  the  community's  concerns,  feelings 
and  ideas,"  said  Rev.  Ernest  Wu  of  China- 
town's Cameron  House.  "We  are  convinced 
moving  Dr.  Johnson  will  disrupt  the  center's 
programs  and  that  the  service  will  suffer." 

"We're  not  going  to  let  Silverman  get  away 
with  this,"  added  Dr.  Floyd  Huen,  a  staff 
physician  at  the  Chinatown/North  Beach 
Health  Center  No.  4  for  the  past  four  years. 
"It's  clear  to  us  that  he  is  not  listening  to 
what  the  community  is  saying." 

Huen  went  on  to  say  Dr.  Johnson's  problem 
has  generated  "enough  community  support 
to  respond  appropriately  to  Silverman's 
'hard-line'  stand."  He  added  those  opposed 
to  Johnson's  transfer  "will  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  inform  as  many  people  as  we 
can  about  the  kind  of  person  who  heads  up 
the  health  department,  a  person  who  does 
not  take  into  account  the  needs  and  wishes 
of  the  community." 

The  protests  could  take  the  form  of  public 
demonstrations  at  the  health  department's 
administrative  offices  at  101  Grove  St.,  work 
stoppages  by  the  health  center  staff  and  a 
boycott  of  the  center  by  its  clients,  visits  to 
the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
even  legal  action  against  the  department, 
according  to  Huen. 

Silverman  contends  that  the  rotation  policy 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  city  and  the 
people  served  by  the  health  centers.  "Our 
intention  in  moving  staff  around  is  to  bring 
new  blood  into  our  neighborhoods,  to 
rejuvenate  our  centers  and  bring  in  people 
with  new  ideas,"  the  health  chief  told  the 
Times.  "We  want  to  take  expertise  from  one 
area  and  share  it  with  other  areas." 

Additionally,  Silverman  noted  that  prospects 
for  future  funding  of  health  care  in  the  city 
are  "cloudy  at  best.  There  may  come  a  time 
when  we  will  have  to  consolidate  some  of  the 
area  health  centers  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds.  If  that  should  happen,  the  rotation 
policy  guarantees  we'll  have  people  who 
have  had  experience  in  more  than  one 
place,"  he  added. 

Dr.  Johnson,  currently  on  vacation  and 
unavailable  for  comment,  has  been  at  the 
Chinatown/North  Beach  center  for  20  years. 
Well-liked  in  the  Chinese  community,  she 
has  been  instrumental  in  initiating  many 
health  services  in  Chinatown,  including  a 
daytime  care  facility  for  seniors,  a  nursing 
home,  a  family  planning  program  and  a  new 
wing  for  the  Chinese  hospital,  according  to 
Dr.  William  Gee,  board  president  of  On  Lok 
Senior  Services. 

"Dr.  Johnson  has  used  her  position  as 


district  health  officer  to  promote  innovations 
in  health  care,"  Dr.  Gee  said.  "It's  a 
tremendous  mistake  to  transfer  her.  The 
community  will  suffer  a  loss  that  will  be  hard 
to  recover  from. ' '  Reverend  Wu  noted  that  it 
takes  years  to  understand  Chinese  values 
and  ways  of  doing  things.  "Removing  Dr. 
Johnson  from  Chinatown  is  tantamount  to 
throwing  away  her  years  of  experience,"  he 
said. 

Huen  told  the  Times  the  64-year-old  physi- 
cian has  indicated  she  will  retire  rather  than 
move.  "Silverman  is  in  fact  forcing  Dr. 
Johnson  to  retire  early,"  Huen  continued. 
"He  says  he  wants  to  spread  the  good 
people  around  the  city,  but  what  he's 
actually  doing  is  getting  rid  of  them.  Diane 
Louie,  one  of  our  best  health  educators,  has 
already  resigned  rather  than  leave  Health 
Center  No.  4." 

Silverman  responded  that  nurses  have  been 
routinely  rotated  from  center  to  center  for 
the  past  several  years  and  said  that  "to  my 
knowledge  none  of  them  have  quit."  Dr. 
Johnson  is  the  first  physician  to  be  trans- 
ferred. "If  people  are  going  to  quit  because 
they  don't  want  to  serve  another  area,  I 
question  their  commitment  to  the  city  and 
the  health  department,"  he  said. 

Silverman  plans  to  replace  Dr.  Johnson  with 
Mary  Wong,  a  bi-lingual  physician  born  and 
reared  in  Chinatown,  who  now  works  in  the 
Sunset.  She  is  to  assume  her  new  duties  on 
Aug.  1.  In  the  interim,  Lorraine  Smookler, 
program  chief  for  public  health,  will  serve  as 
center  director.  "Mary  Wong  knows  China- 
town well  and  speaks  Chinese,"  Silverman 
said.  "This  has  not  been  a  capricious  move. 
We  have  listened  to  all  segments  in  the 
community,  and  there  are  also  people  in  the 
Chinese  community  who  believe  the  move 
we  are  making  is  a  good  one.  There  have 
been  charges  that  serviceis  going  to  be 
disrupted  or  cut  back  and  that  has  alarmed  a 
lot  of  people  and  brought  them  out  to 
meetings.  However,  that  simply  is  not 
true." 

The  health  department  first  attempted  to 
transfer  Dr.  Johnson  in  June  of  1982,  a  plan 
which  drew  fire  from  many  in  the  China- 
town/North Beach  areas.  Silverman  agreed 
to  permit  Johnson  to  stay  at  Health  Center 
No.  4  after  learning  that  she  planned  to 
retire  in  April  of  this  year.  When  Johnson 
decided  last  February  to  continue  working 
for  another  year,  the  health  chief  decided 
the  rotation  should  take  place. 

The  community  acted  swiftly  in  an  attempt 
to  block  the  transfer.  In  March  Johnson 
supporters  presented  Mayor  Feinstein  with 
a  petition  signed  by  almost  3,000  persons 
asking  that  the  health  department  recon- 
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sider  the  proposed  move.  Feinstein  asked 
Silverman  to  take  another  look  at  the 
situation,  but  he  refused  to  change  his  mind. 

On  May  9  the  health  department's  Citizen's 
Advisory  Board,  composed  of  health  center 
clients  and  residents  of  areas  having  health 
centers,  voted  unanimously  to  ask  the 
administration  to  declare  a  six-month  mora- 
torium on  the  rotation  policy  until  it  could  be 
studied  further.  Health  officials,  including 
Silverman,  declined  to  accept  the  recom- 
mendation. 


Those  opposing  the  transfer  wrote  to  Silver- 
man in  early  June  inviting  him  or  a  member 
of  his  staff  to  attend  a  June  18  community 
meeting  to  discuss  the  matter.  No  health 
department  official  showed  up  at  the  session 
which  drew  approximately  200  Johnson 
supporters.  "I've  never  seen  such  arrogance 
towards  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  com- 
munity by  public  officials,"  Reverend  Wu 
said  after  the  meeting. 

On  June  21,  approximately  25  persons 
picketed  the  health  department  administra- 
tive offices,  an  action  which  apparently 
caused  the  Mayor  to  ask  Silverman  to  meet 
with  community  leaders,  the  meeting  which 
took  place  but  resolved  nothing. 

Silverman  did,  however,  tell  the  community 
representatives  that  a  decision  had  not  yet 
been  made  on  whether  three  bi-lingual 
Chinese  nurses  at  the  Chinatown/North 
Beach  center  will  be  rotated. 

Dr.  Johnson's  supporters  don't  plan  to  give 
up  the  battle.  "We're  in  this  to  the 
end,"  Dr.  Huen  stressed.  "It's  simply  not 
right  that  a  few  bureaucrats  should  decide 
the  fate  of  the  approximately  5,000  persons 
who  use  the  health  center  each  year.  It's  not 
just  what's  happening  at  Health  Center  No. 
4  that's  at  stake;  this  is  a  real  indication  of 
the  direction  the  health  department  is 
taking. 

'  'The  attitude  of  the  administration  is  going 
to  destroy  the  public  health  programs  in  San 
Francisco  if  it  is  allowed  to  continue.  At  a 
time  when  we  need  better  public  health 
services  because  of  the  economic  crisis,  Dr. 
Silverman  and  his  friends  seem  to  be  out  to 
destroy  these  centers.  I  used  to  think  he  was 
pretty  good,  but  now  I  condemn  him," 
Huen  added. 
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WRIO'EXS  Workshop 

All  works  Copyright  ©  1983  by  the  authors. 


The  Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop  meets 
every  Wednesday  at  7  PM  and  every  Saturday 
at  2PM  at  146  Leavenworth  St.  It  is  free  and 
open  to  anyone. 


hThe  Tenderloin  Writers'  Workshop  is  made'..! 
||J  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  California  |  ^ 
"  Arts  Council.  + 


NIGHTSOUNDS,  DOWNTOWN 

During  the  quiet  hours  that  are  the  night 
The  city  abounds  with  many  sounds 
From  obscure  sources,  out  of  sight. 

The  wail  of  sirens  in  the  night, 
Police,  fire,  ambulance, 
Whatever  the  plight. 
Horns  blowing,  a  baby  crying, 
Cats  meowing,  dogs  barking, 
Strains  of  music  playing, 
Alarms,  burglar  or  fire,  ringing, 
Radio,  stereo,  or  television,  remaining 
On  during  the  small  hours. 

Refuse  collectors  rounding 

For  daily  deposits, 
Street  vehicles  cleaning  and  washing, 
Buses  starting  and  stopping, 
Taking  people  to  city's  various  parts. 

Car  motors  idling  or  racing 
Cycles  revving  up  or  motors  pacing 
Whistles  for  a  taxi  cab 
Or  calls  to  a  friend 
Marking  a  visit  at  the  end 
Of  a  day. 

Laughter  and  talking 

Sidewalk  sounds  of  people  walking, 

Night  dwellers  homeward  bound 

Or  persons  destination  not  yet  found. 

Where  lights  still  shine, 
A  gathering  of  crowds, 
Some  small  —  others  large 
Some  hushed  —  others  loud. 

Bells  in  church  towers 
Marking  the  hours 
As  time  passes. 

All  of  this  spaced  over  time 
Making  nights  quiet  hours  sublime 
As  if  cast  in  blue  velvet. 

Sandy  Saunders 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Do  you  remember 
How  it  was 

When  we'd  wear  our  sneakers 

And  sweatshirts 

Not  to  forget  the  pants... 

How  we  play 
Until  we  sweat 
Oh,  God! 

How  we  perspired! ! ! 

We  played  and  played 
And  played  and  played 
We  did  not  change 
Our  shirts 

Because  we  played  &  played. 

Do  you  remember 
How  it  was 

When  we'd  wear  our  sneakers 

And  sweatshirts 

Not  to  forget  the  pants... 

Ling  P.  Sicat 


THE  RAPHAEL  HOUSE 

It's  not  designed  for  the  real  elite,  but  many  thank  God, 

because  it  kept  them  from  sleeping  on  the  street  

If  you  happen  to  be  there  after  Ten  O'clock  at  night  you 
might  notice  things  are  so  quiet  you  could  hear  a  mouse. 
I  am  talking  about  a  place  located  at  1065  Sutter  Street 
called  The  Raphael  House  

It  has  opened  its  door  to  families  from  all  walks  of  life, 
for  some,  the  door  was  open  twice.  The  atmosphere  there 
is  like  none  other,  I  think  mainly  because  of  the  Sisters 
and  Brothers  

So,  if  you  are  in  need  with  no  where  to  go,  The  Raphael 
House  always  has  an  open  heart  for  the  poor  

Walter  D.  Hollis 


Announcing  the  publication  of 
TO  HOMER'S  PURVEYOR 

a  book  of  poetry  and  prose  by  Ling  P.  Sicat 
36  pages  $3 

Order  from: 

Central  City  Press 

Central  City  Hospitality  House 

146  Leavenworth  St. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Make  checks  payable  to: 

Central  City  Hospitality  House 


SYSTEMS  REGENERATE 

When  I  was  very  small,  I  slept  on  my  stomach 

and  heard  my  heartbeat  on  the  pillow 
I  thought  it  was  the  Devil  coming  up  the  stairs  — 

I  always  woke  up  before  he  got  to  the  top 

and  opened  the  door... 
When  I  was  older,  I  dreamed  that  helicopters 

were  shining  their  lights  in  my  window 

and  there  was  no  place  to  hide... 
Yesterday  I  saw  a  movie  called  Blue  Thunder, 
It  turns  out  I  wasn't  dreaming... 
Now  I  am  into  selective  pattern  dreaming, 

systems  regenerate... 
I  just  found  this  typewriter  in  a  debris  box 

and  must  learn  to  use  it 
I'll  catch  you  next  issue  with  a  more  profound  thought. 

Frank  Johnstone 


ONE  MONKEY  TO  ANOTHER 

Intelligence  is  a  tool  riding  on  life's  back,  a  little 
monkey  clinging  to  a  charging  stallion's  mane. 

Intelligence  is  a  gland  of  awareness,  a  bag  of  memory 
to  survive  our  planet's  eruptions. 

Intelligence,  wings,  muscle,  bone;  wise  ancient  life 
sustaining  itself,  unfolding  into  every  advantage. 

Intelligence  —  the  jewel  of  evolution. 

Our  monkey  mind  is  fooled  by  its  own  cleverness,  tries 

to  steer  the  horse  without  knowing  where  to  go. 
Our  monkey  mind  tromps  over  everything  chasing  after 

greener  pastures,  illusions  on  the  horizon. 
Our  monkey  mind  doesn't  know  its  unconscious  bulk  is  always 

guiding  us  to  "coincidence,"  helping  each  other  survive. 
Our  monkey  mind  —  has  the  best  seat  but  is  afraid  to  let  go 

and  enjoy  the  ride. 

Life  is  one  entity,  a  swarming  web  busily  transforming 

itself,  primordial  soup  convoluted  into  intelligence. 
Our  monkey  mind  chatters  too  much;  doesn't  see  itself, 

grey  genius  among  simpler  siblings. 
Intelligence  is  the  whisper  of  life,  immense  strength 

surviving  with  delicate  balance. 
When  we  stop  thinking  —  we  can  hear  the  rush  of  life, 

feel  amazement  of  being  vibrating  in  our  teeth. 

Scott  Serdahely 


AUTUMN 

An  orange  leaf 
twirling, 

falling  without  a  sound. 
Reaches  out  its  tiny  hand 
for  a  crash  landing 
on  the  ground. 

Judy  Hollis 


Mahatma  Ghandi  who  died  for  nonviolence 
is  known-  to  have  beaten  his  wife. 

And  the  Marquis  de  Sade,  a  believer  in  evil, 
could  not  take  another  man's  life 
during  war  time 

Friedrich  Nietzsche,  who  stated  that  pity 
corrupted  the  whole  human  race, 
when  seeing  a  carriage  man  whipping 
his  horse,  embraced  it,  then  felt 
on  his  face. 

For  all  these  men  lived  by  a  single  idea 
and  carried  it  to  its  extreme. 

But  all  men  who  live  by  a  single  idea 
are  living  as  though  in  a  dream. 

For  though  these  were  men  far  ahead  of  their 
times,  whose  shoes  we're  not  worthy  to  lick, 
they  all  of  them  lived  for  a  single  idea 
and  died  without  guessing  its  trick. 

Ethan  Davidson 


•  STAND  VERY  STILL  * 

If  you  stand  very  still  in  the  heart  of  the  woods 

You  will  hear  many  wonderful  things 
Like  the  snap  of  a  twig  and  the  rustle  of  leaves 

And  the  whir  of  invisible  wings 

If  you  stand  very  still  through  the  turmoil  of  life 

And  you  wait  for  the  voice  from  within 
You'll  be  led  down  the  pathway  of  wisdom  and  peace 

Though  surrounded  by  chaos  and  din 

If  you  stand  very  still  fastened  firm  to  your  faith 

You'll  receive  all  the  aid  that  you  ask! 
You'll  secure  from  the  silence  the  strength  that  you  need 

Plus  the  courage  to  conquer  your  task 

Terry  Gene  Laine 


He  froths,  spittle  dribbles  down, 

bellows  threats,  brandishes  the  bomb. 

Astride  the  world  a  pigmy  mouthing 

inanities,  posturing,  threatening,  cavorting. 

Can  one  old  small  monster,  narcissistic, 

set  the  world  aflame;  push  a  button  release 

a  holocaustic  cataclysm?  Hurl  destruction, 

death,  the  end  of  dreams  and  yearnings,  halt  life's  function, 

magnified  by  pretension,  bolstered 

by  ignorance,  voicing  obscene  intentions. 

We  scoff  unbelieving.  It  can  never  be. 

Answers  Hitler's  ghost:  "It  nearly  was,  soon  'twill  be." 

Reuben  Barr 


THE  PROPHET 

People  wonder  about  me  at  times 

my  psychological  definitions. 
Noinmg  answered  in  a  short  verse 

maybe  the  way  I  want  to  be. 
Curious  are  some,  they  often  question 

poets,  Are  you  a  prophet? 
For  decades  ago  I  remembered  some 

that  had  the  title 
But  I  am  a  poet  just  observing 

everything  until  the  final  moment. 
A  verse  of  love  given  is  saved 

studied  and  practiced. 
I  stand  by  a  window  receiving 

peaceful  quiet  moments 
Another  inspiration,  another 

day  to  copy  down  truth 
Questions,  questions,  and  I  can't 

answer  what  makes  poets  tick. 
It's  somewhat  an  opinion  which 

has  been  stored  away. 
I  want  the  hour  to  express  myself 

and  be  sincere  to  humanity  itself. 
And  if  by  chance  you  determine  me 

some  other  fashionable  way, 
Grasp  the  spiritual  conception 

for  just  a  head  start 
But  if  giving,  sharing,  loving  makes 

me  a  prophet 
What  a  great  thought  you  have  of  me. 
But  I  am  just  a  universal  observer 

grasping  all  the  love  to  give. 

Ezekiel  Ward 


LENVJN  &  GESMER 

Hatted  Pool                 Restaurant  Cocktails 

(415)  771-8755 

K  &  S  Trading  Co. 

attorneys 

CARAVAN  LODGE 

Stop  In  and  See  Our  Large  Selection  of: 

One  of  The  Cities  Most  Beautiful  Acres 

Vecchio  Ciquors 

Housewares 

OLD  MAGAZINES  &  PAPER  ITEMS 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

General  Civil  Practice,  incl.  Personal 
Injury,  Landlord-Tenant  &  Consumer  Law 

Color  TV,  AM,  PM  Radio*    Downtown  Civic  Center  Location 
Th«    last   Advil    IV    Movie  >  In  Color 

FINE  WINES  AND  SPIRITS 

Quality  Used  Furniture 

Girly  —  Movie  —  Rock  —  Fashion  —  etc 
Noon  to 7  PM,  Mon  to  Fri 
839  Larkin  at  Geary,  441-7737 

1242  Market  Street  (bet.  8th  and  9th) 
626-1242 

bob  hawes      Wnr   601 ED0Y  AT  LAtKlN 

T"7^Tf             (413)  776-1  360 

345  TAYLOR  STREET  TELEPHONE 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94102  415-673-2332 
ToM-frM  rtMrvations:  USA  (800)  227-4074;  California  (800)  622-0873 
TELEX  470  609  MARK  Ul 

JOSEPH  WAYNE 
Proprietor 

374  GOLDEN  GATE  AVE 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94102 

Appliances 
Now  Open  at  317  Hyde 
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logue  with  the  Russians  and  a  cessation  of 
the  arms  race."  The  presence  of  the  seniors 
group  at  the  demonstration,  she  said, 
"points  up  the  fact  that  people  of  all  ages 
feel  intensely  about  the  peace  movement." 

"It's  to  save  everyone's  lives  all  over  the 
world  and  stop  the  nuclear  weapons  build- 
up," said  70-year  old  Melodie  Lamar.  "The 
idiot  that  we  have  in  the  White  House  seems 
determined  that  he  wants  a  holocaust  to 
destroy  the  world." 

"We're  all  grandmothers  and  grandfathers, 
mothers  and  fathers,"  added  a  66-year  old 
woman  who  gave  her  name  only  as  Mary. 
"Sure  it's  a  senior  issue;  it's  all  our  issue. 
People  are  people.  I've  had  a  life  and  my 
grandchildren  certainly  deserve  one  also. 
Our  struggle  is  for  life." 

The  gravity  of  the  issues  —  nuclear  deva- 
station and  world  annihilation  —  was  alle- 
viated somewhat  by  the  high  spirits,  colorful 
costumes  and  banners  and  musicality  of  the 
protestors.  An  upbeat  marching  band  from 
the  Musicians  Action  Group  kept  the  proces- 
sion at  a  lively  step.  People  on  stilts,  three 
men  dressed  as  trees,  who  later  were  ar- 
rested and  had  to  be  draggged  by  their 
limbs,  a  huge  inflated  whale  emblazoned 
with  the  message,  "Save  the  Humans"  and 
people  dancing  up  and  down  the  street  lent  a 
carnival  atmosphere  at  times.  But  no  one 
was  forgetting  the  issues. 

Ethel  Sanjines,  69,  who  helped  coordinate 
the  Elders  for  Survival  delegation  from  San 
Francisco,  said  this  was  the  group's  first 
public  action  since  they  were  formed  just  six 
weeks  ago.  She  estimated  that  about  200 
elders  from  seven  Bay  Area  counties  partici- 
pated in  the  blockade. 

"We  decided  it  would  be  good  to  show  that 
it's  not  just  the  young  people  that  don't  want 
to  be  annihilated!"  Sanjines  said. 

Sanjines  was  among  the  members  of  the 
Elders  contingent  who  blockaded  together  at 
the  front  of  the  massive  lab  complex  and 
were  dramatically  encircled  by  a  combined 
force  of  University  of  California  police  and 
California  Highway  Patrol  officers  and  ar- 
rested to  the  cheers  of  supporters.  '  Who  are 
they?  Elders!  What  do  they  want?  Survi- 
val!" chanted  the  crowd  as  the  seniors  were 
being  led  off  and  put  on  the  buses  used  to 
hold  and  transport  those  arrested. 

Eighty-year-old  Reuben  Barr,  a  member  of 
the  Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop,  was  not 
arrested  that  first  day  with  the  Elders 
contingent,  but  returned  Wednesday  mor- 
ning, blockaded  the  lab's  front  gate  and 
"got  pinched."  In  a  telephone  interview 


from  jail  Friday,  Barr  said  that  the  spirits  of 
the  arrested  protestors  were  high  although 
conditions  in  their  make-shift  jail  —  a  giant 
tent  —  were  not.  "It's  very  cold  at  night  and 
it's  overcrowded. ' ' 

Barr  told  the  Times  that  he  demonstrated 
and  engaged  in  civil  disobedience  because 
"there's  a  need  to  show  our  feelings  about 
nuclear  arms  and  a  need  to  end  the  fear 
that's  in  all  of  us. "  Going  up  on  Monday,  he 
wore  a  picture  of  his  4-year-old  grandson, 
Paul  who  he  said  "was  very  proud  to  know 
that  his  picture  would  be  on  the  front  line." 

At  press  time,  a  week  after  the  initial 
demonstration,  1068  people  had  been  ar- 
rested and  over  800  were  still  in  jail.  Most  of 
those  arrested  have  been  refusing  to  be 
arraigned  because  of  the  sentences  the 
District  Attorney  has  been  seeking  and  the 
judge  has  indicated  he  will  grant  —  a 
two-year  probation  on  top  of  either  an  11 -day 
jail  term  or  a  $250  fine. 

The  probation  is  the  problem,  says  Liver- 
more  Action  Group  spokesperson  Nancy 
Goetzl,  because  during  that  period,  anyone 
arrested  "could  be  put  in  jail  for  up  to  six 
months  without  a  trial."  A  sort  of  stalemate 
has  emerged,  with  the  blockaders  refusing 
to  be  arraigned  and  trying  to  put  pressure  on 
for  a  sentence  reduction  and  the  Judge  and 
District  Attorney  holding  fast. 

The  conduct  and  background  of  Judge  John 
Lewis  also  have  emerged  as  issues  in  the 
case.  Lewis  is  a  member  of  the  Tri- Valley 
Commission,  a  group  convened  by  Lawrence 
Livermore  Labs  to  improve  public  relations. 
He  has  refused  to  negotiate  with  Livermore 
Action  Group  (LAG)  attorneys,  as  was 
done  after  last  year's  blockade. 

Lewis  had  been  refusing  to  allow  protestors 
to  post  just  10  per  cent  of  their  $1000  bail,  as 
is  normally  required  in  misdemeanor  cases, 
and  had  demanded  full  bail.  But  the 
California  Supreme  Court,  acting  on  a 
motion  from  LAG  attorneys,  reversed  Lewis' 
requirement  and  ordered  that  10  per  cent 
bail  be  accepted. 

Lewis  and  the  blockaders  have  had  some 
heated  exchanges.  When  one  demonstrator 
attempted  to  read  a  US  Supreme  Court 
decision,  Lewis  abruptly  ordered,  "Book 
him.  Double  his  bail,"  and  then  snapped  at 
the  man's  attorney  to  "Shut  up,"  when  he 
tried  to  object. 

LAG  attorneys  have  filed  a  motion  charging 
Lewis  with  bias  and  asking  him  to  remove 
himself  from  the  case. 


Artist's  Co-op  Born 

Rumor  has  it  the  Tenderloin  Artist's  Co- 
operative, (T.A.C.  for  short),  was  started 
with  ten  dollars  worth  of  food  stamps.  While 
it  is  only  a  rumor,  it  illustrates  the  gutsy 
determination  of  the  Co-operative,  a  group 
with  an  ambitious  goal:  to  fire  up  the  Bay 
Area  with  the  healing  power  of  art  in  the 
Tenderloin. 

Art  in  the  Tenderloin?  Culture   in  the 

Tenderloin?  "Yes,"  says  the  art  co-op  as  a 
group  and  they  mean  to  strut  their  unique 
Tenderloin  artistic  stuff  til  the  whole  Bay 
Area  is  shaking  with  the  news.  And  while 
they  are  primarily  a  visual  arts  group, 
T.A.C.  has  no  hesitation  in  telling  San 
Francisco  of  the  poets  and  musicians  of  the 
Tenderloin.  San  Francisco  needs  to  know  art 
and  culture  lives  in  the  Tenderloin.  T.A.C. 
means  to  tell  them. 

In  six  short  weeks  the  Tenderloin  Artist's 
Co-operative  put  together  a  briefcase  port- 
folio of  108  new  slides,  printed  up  1,000 
pieces  of  assorted  display  papers,  as- 
sembled a  mailing  list,  an  ad  campaign,  a 
fund-raising  strategy,  got  themselves  their 
first  show,  and  tentatively  scheduled  10 
other  shows. 

"There's  a  bad  moon  rising,"  says  Frosty,  a 
co-op  member  and  political/spiritual  visual 
artist. 

"We're  coming  into  our  own  and  no  one's 
going  to  stop  us,"  says  collage  artist  Lee 
Balan. 

While  some  arts  organizations  have  a  place, 
money,  prestige,  power,  pull,  and  even  a 
Board  of  Directors  to  get  in  their  way,  the 
Tenderloin  Artist's  Co-op  has  nothing  —  so 
nothing  will  get  in  their  way. 

The  group  includes  sculptors,  painters,  per- 
formance artists,  photographers,  miniatur- 
ists, collage  artists,  realists  and 
abstractionists.  The  work  ranges  from  naive 
paintings  that  are  technically  astute  to 
sophisticated  art  that  is  spontaneous  and 
childlike.  The  work  invokes  Third  World, 
European,  North  America,  modern  and 
ancient  traditions.  The  group  includes  arts 
instructors,  self-taught  artists,  emerging 
and  established  artists.  There  are  even  a  few 
poets  in  the  group  and  prospective  members 
eagerly  waiting  in  the  wings.  Current  mem- 
bers are:  Michael  Adderly,  Carl  Aiken,  Lee 
Balan,  John  Bryant,  Frosty,  John  A.  Hamil- 
ton, Jeanetta  Baker  Sanders  Ife,  Andrall 
Taylor,  Robert  Volbrecht. 

"We  mean  to  shake  up  this  neighborhood, 
to  shake  up  this  town.  Look  out  San 
Francisco,  we're  definitely  going  to  cause 
some  noise.  Ain't  no  holding  us  back.  We 
plan  to  light  a  fire  under  the  fannies  of 
neighborhood  groups  and  city's  art  power- 
brokers,"  says  a  group  letter. 

The  Co-operative's  first  show  will  be  at  Kiss 
My  Sweet  at  1650  Haight  Street.  The 
installation  date  is  July  11th  and  a  cham- 
pagne reception  with  live  jazz  is  planned  for 
later  in  the  week. 

In  addition  to  the  show  at  Kiss  My  Sweet, 
the  Tenderloin  Artist's  Co-op  will  hold  two 
other  shows  July  18-25  at  the  Cadillac  Hotel, 
380  Eddy.  Hours  are  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  each 
day. 

"Being  an  artist  isn't  easy,"  says  sculptor 
Michael  Adderly,  "it's  a  tough  job,  but 
somebody's  got  to  do  it."  It  looks  like  this 
group  Has  done  it.  Their  time  has  arrived. 
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Do  We  Need  More  Prisons  ? 


by  Kathleen  McMullen 

Third  in  a  series  of  articles  on  criminal  jus- 
tice issues  by  the  Women 's  Resource  Center 
staff. 

We're  all  sick  and  tired  of  crime.  We  resent 
living  in  fear  in  our  own  homes  and  on  our 
own  streets.  We  want  to  feel  safe  in  our 
neighborhood.  And  we're  not  the  only  ones 
who  feel  like  that. 

Legislators  and  voters  have  approved  more 
"get-tough"  anti-crime  laws  since  the  mid- 
70 's  than  perhaps  at  any  time  in  California 
history.  All  over  the  state,  law  enforcement 
officers  are  "getting  tough  on  crime."  As  a 
result  the  state's  prisons  are  seriously,  if 
not  dangerously,  overcrowded.  Double  cell- 
ing, tent  cities,  and  over-burdened  prisoner 
services  make  prison  conditions  unbearable. 
Given  this  situation,  construction  of  new 
prisons  seems  a  most  sensible  and  humane 
approach.  Unfortunately,  it  is  neither. 

It  may  seem  cruel  to  people  who  care  about 
prisoners'  well-being  to  challenge  new  pri- 
sons and  jails,  leaving  prisoners  squeezed 
into  ancient  and  overcrowded  institutions. 
Many  states  bear  witness,  however,  that  it  is 
the  exception  when  an  old  prison  is  torn 
down  as  a  new  one  is  built.  In  fact,  the 
California  Department  of  Corrections  (DOC) 
is  counting  on  San  Quentin  and  Folsom 
prisons,  two  of  its  oldest  and  most  intol- 
erable institutions,  to  house  part  of  the 
40,000  prisoners  it  projects  by  1990. 

Neither  will  new  prisons  quell  California's 
insatiable  appetite  for  even  more  new 
prisons.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  prisons  are  "capacity-driven"  insti- 
tutions. A  recent  study  by  the  Department 
showed  the  average  time  between  con- 
struction of  a  facility  and  overcrowding  is 
just  two  years.  As  fast  as  we  can  finance  and 
build  prisons,  the  state  will  want  more.  Can 
we  afford  to  keep  feeding  this  monster 
whose  growth  has  no  limit? 

Proponents  of  new  prison  construction  imply 
that  building  prisons  will  reduce  the  state's 
problem  with  crime.  There  is  no  convincing 
evidence  that  building  more  prisons  to 
incarcerate  more  people  with  longer  sen- 
tences will  lower  the  crime  rate.  On  the 
contrary,  California's  prison  population  has 
increased  52%  in  the  last  10  years,  yet  the 
reported  crime  rate  has  continued  to  rise 
every  year. 

In  his  book,  The  New  Red  Barn,  William 
Nagle,  a  former  prison  warden  says,  "The 
correctional  institution  is  the  'out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind'  response  to  the  problem  of 
crime.  It  gives  us  the  impression  that  we 
have  been  strong  and  forceful  in  dealing 
with  the  criminal  and  thus  with  crime,  while 
the  fact  is  that  we  have  merely  swept  the 
criminal  and  the  problem  under  the  rug.  No 
study  that  I  have  ever  seen,  provides  any 
assurance  that  the  prison  reduces  crime, 
while  there  is  ample  evidence  that  imprison- 
ment is  a  heavy  contributor  to  post-release 
criminal  activity.  The  prison  provides  only 
the  illusion,  not  the  reality,  of  protection 
against  the  criminal. 

It's  bad  enough  that  construction  of  new 
prisons  won't  relieve  overcrowding  or  re- 
duce the  crime  problem,  but  construction 
expenses  are  staggering.  Our  state  legis- 
lature is  currently  considering  over  $690 
million  to  build  or  expand  prison  facilities. 
With  inflation  and  financing,  the  cost  will 
rise  even  higher  by  the  time  of  projected 
completion  in  1987.  An  average  yearly 
expense  of  $17,594  per  inmate  (1982)  leaves 
the  operational  and  maintenance  budgets  of 
new  prisons  to  dwarf  even  the  original 


construction  budgets.  Thus,  the  expense  of 
prison  construction  imposes  an  additional 
continuing  and  intolerable  burden  on  the 
state's  already  disastrous  financial  burden 
and,  ultimately,  will  hurt  those  dependent 
on  the  state  for  other  services  —  education, 
health  care,  social  services. 

New  prison  construction  may  be  politically 
expedient  for  those  who  like  a  quick-fix 
answer  to  problems  of  crime,  but  it  is  a 
major  policy  mistake.  Constructing  new 
prisons  will  not  eliminate  overcrowding  or 
work  to  reduce  crime.  What,  then,  is  the 
solution? 

There  are  alternatives  to  building  more 
prisons  in  California.  One  quick  alternative 
is  an  emergency  overcrowding  act  which 
Michigan  has  already  utilized  with  success. 


When  the  prison  population  reaches  capa- 
city, the  Governor  is  authorized  to  release 
prisoners  who  are  already  within  90  days  of 
release.  The  Department  of  Corrections  can 
sharply  increase  its  implementation  of  pre- 
release and  work  furlough  centers,  thus 
providing  low-risk  or  soon-to-be-released 
prisoners  with  some  re-entry  support.  In  less 
time  than  it  would  take  to  build  more 
prisons,  restitution  programs  like  those  in 
Massachusetts  could  be  established.  Great- 
er use  of  community  service,  fines,  and 
supervised  parole  for  non-violent  felons 
could  be  utilized. 

In  the  upcoming  issue  we'll  explore  some  of 
these  alternatives  to  imprisonment  and  look 
at  the  benefits  they  hold  for  both  prisoner 
and  society. 


St.  Boniface  Church  Rededicated 

by  Betsy  Lamb 


St.  Boniface  Church,  circa  1940 


Saint  Boniface  Church  at  133  Golden  Gate 
Avenue  was  rededicated  on  Sunday,  June  5 
following  the  completion  of  an  extensive 
interior  renovation.  Guest  musicians  and 
clergy  joined  with  parish  staff  and  lay 
ministers  and  a  large  congregation  of 
parishioners  and  visitors  for  the  celebration. 

Saint  Boniface  Parish  was  fitablished  in 
1860  as  the  German  natior  il  parish.  The 
first  building  on  Sutter  near  Kearny  was 
destroyed  by  the  1868  earthquake.  After 
several  temporary  locations,  the  present 
property  was  purchased  in  1870  and  a  small 
church  and  school  were  contructed  close  to 
the  present  site.  The  Franciscan  Friars  took 
custody  in  1887  and  promptly  enlarged  and 
remodeled  the  church.  It  was  rededicated  on 
October  23  of  that  year.  The  building  on  the 
present  site  was  constructed  in  1900.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  and  fire  of 
1906,  but  rebuilding  began  immediately.  It 
was  rededicated  November  1,  1908. 
Time  and  weather  took  their  toll,  so  in  1981 
the  present  complete  restoration  was  under- 
taken. Ceilings,  walls,  paintings,  sculptured 
works,  and  carvings  were  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  restored.  A  second  pipe  organ 
was  installed  in  the  front  near  the  new  choir 
area,  to  supplement  the  great  organ  in  the 
choir  loft. 


'  'Our  newly  renovated  church  is  a  sign  of  the 
kind  of  church  we  want  St.  Boniface  to  be," 
says  pastor  Robert  Pfisterer,  "—a  haven  of 
peace  and  beauty  in  the  Tenderloin.  Our 
church  is  open  from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  every 
day,  a  refuge  for  people  who  wish  to  spend  a 
few  moments  alone  in  prayer  and  meditation 
in  graceful  surroundings.  We  also  want  St. 
Boniface  to  become  a  center  for  cultural  and 
artistic  events. 

"St.  Boniface  is  open  to  people  of  every 
race,  language  and  way  of  life,  and  in 
particular  to  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the 
disabled,  and  those  who  have  been  alienated 
from  the  Church." 

St.  Boniface  parish,  widely  known  for  the  St. 
Anthony  Foundation  and  St.  Anthony's 
Dining  Room,  welcomes  all  —  Tenderloin 
residents  and  workers,  tourists,  conven- 
tioneers, and  other  visitors.  A  number  of 
organizations  serve  in  the  parish,  including 
the  Secular  Franciscans,  the  women's  Altar 
Society,  the  men's  Holy  Name  Society,  and 
the  newly  formed  Tenderloin  ElderFriends. 
For  further  information  about  the  parish, 
and  for  schedules  of  Masses  and  other 
services,  call  the  parish  office  at  863-0111  or 
pick  up  a  copy  of  the  parish  bulletin  in  the 
church  entrance. 
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continued  from  page  3 

usual  in  this  case  because  he  himself  lives  on 
the  block  proposed  for  development.  Arca- 
dia said  that  projects  like  Union  Square 
West  threaten  to  destroy  the  unique  and 
"sleazy  character"  of  the  City.  "They  say 
clean  it  up.  They  don't  realize  that's  what 
makes  San  Francisco  San  Francisco.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  time  and  energy  to  be  sleazy." 

The  Prince,  who  lives  in  the  El  Don  apart- 
ments owned  by  Jacob,  noted  that  the  walls 
in  his  buildings  are  filthy  and  asked  the 
developer  to  "please  paint  the  walls  while 
you  wait  to  redevelop." 

Brad  Paul  of  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition,  the  group  that  has  spearheaded 
the  fight  against  the  project,  presented  a 
series  of  dramatic  slides  to  illustrate  how  the 
high-rises  would  block  sunlight  to  the  area 
surrounding  the  project.  Paul  showed,  for 
example,  how  the  new  Tenderloin  Park,  now 
under  construction,  would  have  its  rays 
blotted  out  in  the  mornings.  Paul  also 
pointed  out  that  the  scale  of  the  project  — 
nearly  a  million  square  feet  —  would  place  it 
in  the  same  league  as  such  "monster" 
downtown  highrises  as  101  California  and 
the  Tishman  building  and  would  be  larger 
than  the  new  Five  Fremont  Center  and  the 
rising  Ramada  Hotel. 

The  Ramada,  which  is  getting  ever  more 
meat  on  its  skeletal  frame  as  it  goes  up  on 
the  block  next  to  the  Union  Square  West 
site,  was  also  a  Les  Jacob  project.  One  of  the 
promises  made  at  the  time  the  Ramada  and 
two  other  luxury  hotel  projects  were  ap- 
proved two  years  ago,  was  that  jobs  would 
go  to  Tenderloin  residents. 

However,  15  months  after  Ramada  began 
construction,  only  five  Tenderloin  residents 
have  been  hired  for  the  project. 

The  only  speaker  in  favor  of  the  project  was 
former  Supervisor  Edward  Lawson,  who 
represented  the  Greater  Union  Square  As- 
sociation. Calling  the  project  area  a  "no- 
man's  land"  with  a  "lot  of  undesirable 
uses,"  Lawson  said  his  group  would  like  to 
see  "those  problems  eliminated  by  this  type 
of  development." 


Several  members  of  the  Commission  voiced 
substantial  concerns  with  the  project  and 
suggested  that  it  go  back  to  the  drawing 
board.  The  statements  of  Commission  Pres- 
ident Rosenblatt,  in  particular,  were  sur- 
prisingly strong.  Rosenblatt,  who  rarely 
votes  against  a  development  said  that  "in 
my  mind  there  is  no  question  but  that  this  is 
not  an  approvable  project."  He  mused  that 
reviewing  the  proposal  may  be  "leading 
down  a  blind  alley.  I  would  ask  the  project 
sponsor  to  really  question  whether  he  wants  to 
pursue  it." 

On  the  related  zoning  issue,  residents  and 
organizers  criticized  the  long-awaited  re- 
zoning  proposal  recently  released  by  the 
planning  department  and  charged  that  it 
would  allow  large-scale,  non-residential 
development  to  take  place  in  the  Tenderloin, 
development  that  would  further  the  dis- 
placement of  low-income  people  and 
squeeze  the  already  encircled  neighborhood. 

Richard  Livingston,  a  board  member  and 
former  president  of  the  Planning  Coalition, 
contrasted  the  zoning  proposal  put  forth  by 


the  Coalition  two  years  ago,  which  called  for 
the  "traditional  dense  (urban)  neighborhood 
with  commercial  use  on  the  ground  floor 
(only),"  with  the  "young  planner  approach" 
reflected  in  the  department's  proposal  for  a 
complex  new  "North  of  Market  Mixed  Use 
District." 

The  NOMMUD  plan  would  allow  for  auto- 
matic approval  of  residential  buildings, 
including  condominiums,  up  to  80  feet  in 
height,  with  the  potential  for  exceeding  that 
height,  if  developers  meet  a  complicated 
series  of  bonus  requirements. 

The  Coalition's  plan  called  for  an  absolute 
limit  of  80  feet  throughout  the  whole 
Tenderloin,  defined  by  the  group  as  in- 
cluding 50  blocks. 

The  department's  plan  covers  only  32 
blocks,  excluding  eighteen  on  the  perimeter 
of  the  neighborhood.  In  the  excluded  blocks, 
including  the  Union  Square  West  site, 
commercial  development  up  to  240  or  320 
feet  would  be  allowed. 

"We  very  much  feel  that  our  continued 
existence  as  residents  of  a  low-cost  housing 
project  is  dependent  upon  the  zoning,"  said 
Martha  Bryant,  a  resident  of  the  non-profit 
owned  Civic  Center  Residence  on  McAllister, 
an  area  outside  the  proposed  re-zoned 
boundaries. 

"We  don't  see  why  part  of  the  Tenderloin  is 
protected  and  other  parts  are  not,"  said 
Father  Robert  Pfisterer,  pastor  of  St. 
Boniface  Church,  also  excluded  from  the 
rezoning.  "We  see  it  basically  as  a  choice 
between  money  and  people.  We  want  to  be 
for  the  20,000  people  in  the  Tenderloin." 

Also  on  the  Commission's  packed  agenda 
was  a  hearing  on  the  City's  new  Van  Ness 
Avenue  plan,  a  proposal  that  would  allow  for 
high-density,  high  intensity  mixed  office  and 
condominium  development  along  the  avenue 
and  envisions  its  transformation  from  Auto 
Row  to  a  "majestic  boulevard"  in  the  center 
of  the  city. 

Coalition  staff  member  Erik  Schapiro  fears 
that  the  intense  development  called  for  in 
the  Van  Ness  plan,  combined  with  the 
exclusion  of  Polk  Street  from  the  Tenderloin 


rezoning  proposal,  will  escalate  the  pressure 
on  the  western  side  of  the  neighborhood. 
"They're  talking  about  unbelievable  inten- 
sity of  development  on  Van  Ness  and  no 
protection  on  Polk,"  says  Schapiro.  "The 
City  has  been  saying  that  Polk  Street  will 
serve  as  a  buffer  zone  going  into  the 
residential  Tenderloin  neighborhood  but 
really  the  buffer  is  going  to  be  Larkin  Street 
as  the  neighborhood  is  shrunk." 

Schapiro  also  pointed  out  that  there  is  no 
provision  for  affordable  housing  in  the  Van 
Ness  plan  and  that  it  will  foster  real  estate 
speculation,  with  some  spill-over  into  the 
Tenderloin,  because  the  plan  will  create  an 
incentive  to  assemble  land  lots  for  large-scale 
developments. 


Both  the  zoning  proposal  and  the  Van  Ness 
plan  will  be  the  subject  of  further  Commis- 
sion hearings  before  final  action  is  taken. 

Money  Available  For 
One-time  Needs 


People  with  emergency  one-time  needs  — 
such  as  money  for  security  deposits  or 
unexpected  bills  —  can  take  advantage  of 
a  special  fund  operated  by  the  city's  social 
services  department  and  local  human  ser- 
vice agencies. 


The  Corporations/Foundations  Emergency 
Assistance  Fund  is  a  pool  of  money  donated 
by  Bay  Area  foundations  and  corporations 
and  distributed  to  needy  residents  in  seven 
Bay  Area  counties.  Any  human  service 
agency  can  make  a  referral  for  a  client  to  the 
social  services  bureau.  The  money  is  avail- 
able to  any  family  or  anyone  who  is  aged, 
blind  or  disabled. 


People  who  have  emergency  one-time  needs 
should  contact  the  human  service  agency  of 
their  choice  for  more  information  and  for  a 
referral  to  the  administrators  of  the  fund. 
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by  Ellie  Cousineau,  RN 


Ql've  heard  a  lot  about  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic in  the  City.  They  say  it's  hard  to 
catch  unless  you  're  gay  or  shoot  drugs,  but  I 
still  worry.  Gays  and  drug  users  are  every- 
where in  this  neighborhood!  Should  I  be 
taking  special  precautions? 

A Your  concern  is  understandable.  Ac- 
quired Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome 
(AIDS,  for  short)  is  a  breakdown  in  the 
body's  natural  immunity  against  disease 
that  leaves  victims  highly  susceptible  to  an 
array  of  illnesses  that  might  not  otherwise 
be  a  threat.  Almost  all  victims  fit  into  one  of 
these  "risk"  groups: 

•  gay  men  with  multiple  sex  partners. 

•  Haitian  entrants  to  the  U.S. 

•  people  who  shoot-up  drugs. 

•  "bleeders,"  persons  with  hemophilia. 

In  a  recent  local  news  item,  Dr.  Selma  Dritz 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
Communicable  Disease  Division  and  Dr. 
James  Curran  of  the  AIDS  Task  Force  at  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta  both 
said  there's  little  if  any  risk  to  the  general 


public  regarding  "catching"  AIDS.  Dr. 
Dritz  reiterated  that  AIDS  is  spread  chiefly 
by  intimate  sexual  contact  or  shared-needle 
drug  use,  and  that  persons  sharing  offices, 
eating  in  restaurants,  or  riding  buses  with 
AIDS  victims  are  not  at  risk. 

Any  sexually  active  gay  male  seniors,  or 
seniors  who  shoot  drugs,  or  are  "bleeders," 
or  have  come  here  from  Haiti,  may  want  to 
contact  the  AIDS  Information  phone  (at  the 
Kaposi  Sarcoma  Foundation)  at  864-4376. 

The  panic  approach  to  AIDS  is  both  destruc- 
tive and  irrational.  When  you  hear  others 
spreading  misinformation  about  AIDS,  I 
hope  you'll  correct  them. 

QMy  neighbor  had  a  stroke  several 
months  ago.  It  affected  his  right  side. 
He  left  the  hospital  before  they  wanted  him 
to  and  refused  to  go  to  the  rehabilitation 
facility  that  the  hospital  said  he  needed.  I've 
been  helping  him  bathe,  get  dressed,  and  fix 
his  meols  ever  since,  but  I'm  no  spring 
chicken  myself!  My  neighbor  now  wants  to 
try  some  physical  therapy.  He  hasn't  been 
back  to  his  doctor  since  he  got  out  of  the 
hospital,  though.  What  should  I  do  to  help? 

A First,  if  there's  any  way  you  can 
convince  your  neighbor  to  return  to  his 
doctor,  do  it!  Stroke  patients  need  to  be 
closely  monitored,  and  blood  pressures  and 
medications  heed  to  be  continually  re- 
viewed. If  your  friend  refuses  to  return  to  his 
previous  MD,  see  if  he'll  visit  a  neighbor- 
hood free  clinic. 

Second,  there  may  be  services  your  friend  is 
eligible  for  that  could  lighten  your  load  in 
caring  for  him.  Call  North  of  Market  Senior 


Center  to  inquire  about  Case  Management 
Services,  885-2274,  or  Downtown  Senior 
Social  Services,  441-8762. 

Third,  a  physical  therapist  would  be  eager  to 
evaluate  your  neighbor  but  would  need  a 
doctor's  order  to  do  this.  Physical  therapists 
can  work  with  most  stroke  patients  to 
improve  co-ordination  and  strength  and  help 
patients  to  adapt  to  new  limitations. 

Medicare,  Medi-Cal  and  supplemental  in- 
surance coverage  for  physical  therapy  var- 
ies, so  it's  best  to  have  the  doctor  ordering 
the  physical  therapy  before  the  referral  is 
made.  Visiting  Nurses  Association  and 
several  local  home  health  agencies  (check 
the  Yellow  Pages)  are  able  to  make  in-home 
assessments. 

FLASH:  You  don't  have  a  dentist  but  you 
DO  have  a  dental  problem?  North  of  Market 
Senior  Clinic  at  333  Turk  St.  offers  dental 
screening  once  a  month.  Your  dental  prob- 
lems will  be  evaluated  by  the  screening 
dentist  and  you'll  be  told  what  kind  of  work 
you  need  done.  You'll  get  a  cost  estimate 
and  a  referral  to  a  dentist  that  accepts 
Medi-Cal  or  charges  on  a  sliding-scale.  Call 
885-2274  to  make  an  appointment  for  dental 
screening.  If  you  need  an  escort  for  the 
screening  day,  call  Senior  Escort  at  673- 
8600. 

Think  you  could  benefit  from  some  physical 
therapy?  If  you're  not  homebound  and  your 
doctor  will  certify  you  need  rehabilitative 
physical  therapy  AND  if  you  have  Medicare 
B  coverage,  call  North  of  Market  Senior 
Clinic  at  885-2274  to  find  out  about  weekly, 
individualized  physical  therapy  sessions 
conducted  at  the  clinic. 


by  Jeri  Edelston 

Salt,  with  its  ability  to  enhance  food  flavors, 
was  once  among  the  most  valuable  com- 
modities on  earth.  Today,  however,  salt  may 
have  become  more  curse  than  blessing  as 
Americans  gobble  it  down  in  amounts  that 
can  cause  serious  health  problems. 

The  body  uses  sodium,  eaten  as  salt,  to 
balance  fluids.  Although  it  is  essential  in 
small  quantities,  salt  can  be  extremely 
dangerous  when  overused,  contributing  to 
such  diseases  as  high  blood  pressure,  heart 
trouble,  strokes  and  kidney  disease,  among 
others. 

Most  of  us  who  eat  canned  and  processed 
foods  have  no  idea  how  much  salt  is  hidden 
in  them.  A  look  at  the  sodium  content  of 
common  foods  is  an  eye-opener: 

1  can  tomato  soup   872  mg 

1  oz.  potato  chips   284  mg 

1  oz.  corn  flakes   285  mg 

1  oz.  cheerios    330  mg 

Cottage  Cheese,  4  oz   457  mg 

Fast  Food  Jumbo  Hamburger          990  mg 

Canned  Cream  Corn,  1  cup  671  mg 

Canned  Peas,  1  cup   493  mg 


FACTS  AND  TIPS  ON  LOW  SODIUM 
EATING 

The  amount  of  salt  a  person  needs  to  survive 
is  surprisingly  little  —  220  milligrams  a  day 
or  about  1/10  teaspoon  of  salt.  In  its 
recommended  daily  allowances  of  vitamins 
and  minerals,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  states  that  1,000  milligrams  of 
sodium  per  day  (lA  teaspoon  salt)  is 
sufficient  for  good  health.  Yet  most  Ameri- 
cans consume  between  4,000  and  10,000 
milligrams  a  day.  And  that's  where  we  run 
into  health  problems. 

Where  does  all  this  extra  salt  come  from? 
According  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Admini- 
stration, one  sixth  of  our  sodium  intake 
comes  from  sodium  occurring  naturally  in 
unprocessed  foods.  The  rest  comes  from  salt 
added  to  make  baked  goods  rise,  to  preserve 
meats,  to  ferment  foods  and  help  control  the 
ripening  and  flavor  of  cheese.  Sodium  is  also 
found  in  drugs  such  as  antacids.  The  largest 
portion  of  salt  added  to  our  diet  comes  from 
what  we  add  in  our  own  kitchens  or  in 
restaurant  food  —  in  garlic  salt,  onion  salt, 
soy  sauce,  miso,  MSG  (monosodium  gluta 
mate),  Worcestershire  sauce,  hydrolized 
vegetable  protein  and  boullion  cubes. 


Cutting  down  on  or  cutting  out  salt  entirely 
doesn't  mean  cutting  back  on  the  flavor  of 
your  favoriate  foods.  In  fact  reducing  salt 
can  allow  the  real  taste  of  food  to  come 
through.  Try  using  these  herbs,  spices  and 
condiments  to  add  zest  and  enchance  the  full 
flavor  and  aromas  of  foods: 

*  Use  fresh  garlic  and  onions  rather  than 
garlic  and  onion  salts. 

*  Pepper 

*  Lemon  juice 

*  Mustard 

*  Vinegar 

*  Spices 

*  Herbs  —  parsley,  dill,  bay  leaf,  basil, 
chives,  mint  and  cilantro  are  all  available 
fresh  at  the  Farmers  Market  and  can  be 
dried  at  home  for  long  term  use. 

*  At  the  supermarket  choose  less  salty 
foods.  Processed  cheese  spreads  are  about 
twice  as  salty  as  natural  cheddar  cheese; 
prepared  salad  dressing  may  be  four  times 
as  salty  as  mayonnaise  or  yogurt. 


RECIPES 


Nachos 


2  oz.  unsalted  corn  chips 
2  oz.  cheddar  cheese,  grated 

Sprinkle  corn  chips  with  grated  cheese.  Bake 
at  400 °F  until  cheese  melts.  Sprinkle  with 
paprika  and  a  dash  of  chili  powder. 
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Homeless  Hotels 


tenant  in  1981  claimed  that  after  an  inspec- 
tion prompted  by  an  earlier  complaint  from 
the  tenant,  "all  hell  broke  loose  between  six 
Patels  (the  name  of  the  hotel  owners) 
against  me...  I  was  verbally  abused  by  all  of 
them. ' 1  The  letter  went  on  to  claim  that  "the 
toilet...  is  stopped  up  (and)  messy  as  hell. 
And  what  a  smell!...  The  toilet  next  to  it  has 
been  nailed  up  for  4  months."  The  com- 
plaint was  deemed  "valid"  by  inspectors, 
who  sent  several  notices  to  the  owners 
before  the  problems  were  corrected. 

•  The  Dahlia,  74  Turk  Street:  Last  inspec- 
ted in  March  of  this  year  and  ordered  to 
eliminate  roach  infestation,  replace  deteri- 
orated substandard  toilet,  replace  all  broken 
window  glass,  provide  single  cylinder  dead- 
bolts  and  reinforce  doors  to  apartments. 

•  The  Fairfax,  420  Eddy  Street:  Last  inspec- 
ted on  April  13  of  1983  and  ordered  to  repair 
or  replace  loose  or  missing  plaster  in 
numerous  rooms,  remove  unsanitary  floor 
covering  in  halls  and  stairs,  clean  or  paint 
walls  and  ceilings  in  bathrooms,  provide  13 
hours  of  heat  and  adequate  hot  water  in 
showers. 

•  Jefferson  Hotel,  440  Eddy:  Inspected  on 
April  13  and  ordered  to:  remove  rubbish 
from  court,  eliminate  roach  infestation, 
remove  storage  from  unsprinkled  areas, 
repair  or  replace  loose  or  missing  plaster, 
clean  or  paint  the  walls,  meet  security 
standards  and  provide  adequate  heat  and 
hot  water. 


Operators  of  several  hotels  were  contacted 
by  the  Times  and  each  offered  assurances 
that  there  were  "no  problems"  and  that 
needed  work  was  being  done. 

Nick  Patel,  manager  of  the  Drake  and  Dahlia 
hotels,  said  that  "we're  taking  care"  of 
problems  at  both  hotels,  that  80%  of  the 
rooms  at  the  Drake  had  been  painted  and 
received  new  carpets  and  that  he  will  put  in 
new  plumbing  "as  soon  as  possible."  He 
also  denied  having  threatened  a  former 
tenant,  (see  above  letter  from  George  Ray) 
who  he  said  was  behind  in  his  rent  at  the 
time  he  ordered  him  out. 

J  J  Patel,  manager  of  the  Fairfax  and  Kinney 
hotels  characterized  the  inspections  of  his 
hotel  as  "minor* '  and  said  that  any  problems 
had  been,  or  were  being  corrected. 
"They're  better  than  any  other  Tenderloin 
hotels,"  he  said. 

Don  Feeser,  a  Fairfax  tenant,  said  the  hotel 
is  not  kept  clean.  "The  bathrooms  and 
showers  go  from  dirty  to  filthy,  they  never 
vacuum,  they  just  sweep  dirt  from  one  end 
to  another. ' '  He  added  that  plaster  peels  in 
the  shower,  which  frequently  has  an  inch  of 
stagnant  water  in  it. 

Ramesh  Patel  of  the  Jefferson  Hotel  said  the 
problems  there  were  "minor,"  that  he  has 
done  a  lot  of  work  and,  in  fact,  is  "working 
all  the  time." 


Dick  Gamble:  Naturalist,  Planner,  Friend 


by  Joan  Teter 

Richard  (Dick)  Gamble,  architect,  neigh- 
borhood planner  for  the  San  Francisco  Plan- 
ning Department  and  the  man  who  de- 
veloped a  rehab ilitation  plan  to  beautify, 
restore  and  humanize  the  Tenderloin,  died 
June  3  at  Kaiser  Hospital. 

Dick,  a  planning  department  employee  for 
nearly  20  years,  was  also  a  lover  of  nature 
and  a  horticulturist  who  sought  to  include 
trees,  green  areas  and  other  natural  envir- 
onments in  all  city  plans.  He  worked  for 
neighborhood  improvement  in  many  areas  of 
the  city,  including  Chinatown,  the  Haight- 
Ashbury,  the  Richmond  district  and  Bernal 
Heights.  One  of  his  last  projects  was  the 
North  of  Market  Improvement  Plan,  pre- 
pared in  conjunction  with  the  community 
and  the  North  of  Market  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee. 

The  plan,  to  be  implemented  over  three  to 
five  years,  beginning  in  1981,  was  approved 
by  Mayor  Feinstein  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  but  later  was  scrapped.  The 
beautification  program  would  have  featured 
rof  gardens,  window  flower  boxes,  restora- 
tion of  building  facades,  parks,  community 
gardens,  sidewalk  plazas,  building  murals, 
landscaping  of  alleys,  street  trees,  improve- 
ments in  traffic  flow  and  public  restrooms. 


In  addition  to  his  mother,  Dick  leaves  his 
father,  Eugene,  and  a  brother,  Eugene  Jr., 
all  of  Osage  Beach,  Mo.,  and  four  nieces 
and  nephews. 


The  way  people  felt  about  Dick  was 
perhaps  best  expressed  by  a  poem  written 
after  his  death  by  Janice  King,  a  secretary 
for  the  city  planning  department: 
Dick 

Your  death  seemed  sudden  to  me  like  the 
sudden  suppression  of  sunlight  in  a 
late  summer  afternoon  when  the 
weather  is  freaky 


continued  from  page  1 

cases.  The  halls  are  filthy.  There's  a  lot  of 
drug  use  in  the  building;  one  of  my  kids 
brought  me  a  needle  he'd  found  in  the  hall. ' ' 

John  Stallkamp  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  says  the  department  is  "aware  of 
the  ones  that  aren't  up  to  standard  and  (is) 
making  every  effort  to  get  them  up  to 
standard,"  but  adds  that,  generally,  "condi- 
tions are  adequate  at  all  (hotels)." 

Some  of  the  hotels  being  used  by  the  City 
include: 

•  Kinney  Hotel,  410  Eddy  Street:  Inspected 
on  April  14  of  1983  and  ordered  to  remove 
rubbish  from  court,  eliminate  roach  infes- 
tation, repair  fireproofing  in  basement  ceil- 
ing, eliminate  storage  in  unsprinkled  areas, 
repair  loose  and  missing  plaster  in  rooms 
and  bathrooms,  remove  torn,  worn,  unsani- 
tary floor  coverings,  provide  adequate  heat 
and  hot  water. 

•  Drake  Hotel,  235  Eddy:  Inspected  on 
January  26,  1983  and  cited  for  28  separate 
code  violations.  "Serious  health  and  sanita- 
tion problems  exist,"  wrote  the  building 
inspector,  who  ordered  the  owner  to:  elimi- 
nate cockroach  infestation,  "extensive 
throughout";  repair  bath  and  water  closets 
on  each  floor;  remove  unsanitary  floor 
coverings;  clean  walls  in  all  units,  baths; 
remove  mold  and  paint  or  renovate  walls  and 
ceilings  of  showers.  Reporters  visited  a  room 
at  the  Drake  and  observed  evidence  of  leaks 
in  the  ceiling,  crumbling  and  peeling  paint 
throughout  the  room,  molding  carpets  and  a 
closet  that  looked  to  be  falling  apart.  In 
addition  to  these  problems,  tenants  reported 
that  "the  sink  doesn't  work  (and)  the  door  is 
falling  off  the  hinges,"  adding  that  "it  used 
to  be  worse." 

In  late  March  of  1982,  tenant  George  Ray 
wrote  two  letters  to  building  inspectors 
regarding  problems  at  the  Drake.  "This 
hotel  is  nothing  but  a  fire  trap,"  said  the 
first  letter.  "The  carpet  in  the  halls,  stair- 
ways, rooms  has  been  there  for  years...  (and 
is)  one  hundred  per  cent  bad.  The  bath- 
rooms and  showers  are  not  in  the  proper 
working  order...  (and)  the  rooms  are  in  a 
rotten  mess...  We  have  cockroaches  and 
mice  day  and  night." 

One  week  later,  Ray  wrote  again.  "This  is 
nothing  but  the  God's  honest  truth.  The 
building  inspector  was  at  the  hotel  on  March 
24.  On  March  25,  the  manager  broke  into  my 
room  and  told  me  to  get  out...  I  asked  the 
manager  why  I  had  to  get  out.  He  said 
because  the  building  inspector  was  (here) 
yesterday.  I  said  Mister  Manager,  don't  you 
know  that  before  you  can  put  anybody  out, 
you  have  to  give  them  a  notice?'  He  said  I 
don't  care  about  that...  I  am  going  to  give 
you  5  more  minutes  to  get  out  of  here.  He 
also  tried  to  hit  me  with  a  crowbar  and  a 
hammer... 

•  City  Center  Hotel,  587  Eddy  Street: 
Inspected  on  April  8,  1983  and  ordered  to: 
remove  all  rubbish  from  yard;  repair  loose 
and  missing  plaster;  replace  broken  window 
glass;  remove  unsanitary  floor  covering  in 
rooms,  halls  and  stairs;  clean  or  paint  walls 
or  ceilings;  supply  adequate  heat  and  hot 
water. 

•  Alder  Hotel,  175  6th  Street:  The  inspec- 
tion file  contained  numerous  complaints 
between  early  1979  and  the  end  of  1982  for 
such  problems  as  lack  of  heat  and  hot  water; 
defective  bathrooms,  which  were  frequently 
nailed  shut;  and  stopped- up  toilets.  A  letter 
sent  to  a  building  inspector  by  an  Alder 


Work  was  begun  in  1981  and  five  roof 
gardens,  three  community  gardens,  window 
boxes,  some  street  trees  and  plantings  and 
two  courtyard  landscaping  were  completed 
before  Dick  was  removed  from  the  improve- 
ment program  by  the  Mayor's  Office  of 
Housing  and  Community  Development.  The 
reasons  for  his  removal  and  for  the  death  of 
his  plan  never  have  been  explained  by  city 
officials. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Dick  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  architecture  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  in  1956.  He  prac- 
ticed architecture  in  Barbados  for  two  years 
before  coming  to  the  Bay  Area  where  he 
worked  as  a  consultant  before  joining  the 
city  planning  department  in  1964. 


Harrowing  like  the  chill  and  shadow 
that  is  left 

You  reminded  me  of  the  sun 
were  hip  to  photosynthesis 
drew  strength  from  your  plants 
and  vegetables 

Many  times  I  had  chard  and  squash 
and  beans  from  your  garden 
followed  your  pleasant  handwriting 

and  now  it  is  useless  to  address  you 
I  do  it  for  those  that  remember  you 

the  Department,  your  dogs,  and  children 
in  parks  and  communities  you  worked  on 

man  of  golden  hair,  skyblueeyes 
gone  now,  and  missed. 


July,  1983 
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Inside  a  Hotel  for  Homeless  Families 


continued  from  page  1 


28-day  move-outs  stopped  and  we  wanted 
the  place  cleaned  up,"  says  Eileen  Collins. 
"There  was  no  linen  or  blankets  for  many 
people.  You'd  move  into  a  room  and  it  would 
be  dirty,  the  sink  stopped  up,  tub  not 
working.  Some  people  have  been  waiting  for 
months  for  sheets  and  pillow  cases.  The 
halls  are  filthy.  The  kids  play  in  the  halls  and 
pick  up  garbage.  There's  a  lot  of  drug  use  in 
the  building  —  one  of  my  kids  brought  me  a 
needle  he'd  found  in  the  hall.  The  kids  were 
doing  most  of  the  work  in  cleaning  the  place 
—  the  manager  would  pay  them  to  clean 
the  halls  or  vacant  rooms.  But  how  good  a 
job  can  you  expect  of  a  kid?" 

Most  tenants  in  the  City  Center  are  trying  to 
get  into  a  more  permanent  situation  but  find 
it  difficult.  Many  tenants  who  do  receive 
AFDC  report  that  up  to  $200  a  month  is 
deducted  from  their  check  for  rent.  '  'There's 
no  way  I'm  ever  going  to  save  up  enough  to 
put  down  first  and  last  and  a  deposit  on  an 
apartment,"  Thomas  says.  "I've  been  on 
the  waiting  list  for  public  housing  for  two 
years.  I'm  number  433." 

Thomas  was  evicted  from  the  King  Edward 
Apartments  after  tenants  resisted  illegal 
rent  increases  there  by  going  on  rent  strike. 
"I'm  desperate  to  find  a  permanent  place  — 
I  tried  the  Emergency  Housing  Fund  which 
will  pay  first  and  last  month's  rent,  but  it 
takes  DSS  so  long  to  process  the  paperwork 
that  the  apartment  you're  looking  at  is 
rented  out  and  gone."  Gina  finds  it  ironic 
that  the  King  Edward  Apartments  which 
evicted  her  is  now  one  of  the  buildings  used 
for  the  Emergency  Loan  Program. 

In  mid-June  the  tenants  of  the  City  Center 
began  to  organize  and  put  pressure  on 
the  owner.  With  assistance  from  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition  and  the  Home- 
less Caucus,  tenant  representatives  met 
with  the  monitoring  committee  of  the  May- 
or's Task  Force  on  the  homeless  and  staff 
from  the  mayor's  office. 

"After  that,  when  we  went  in  to  talk  with 
Jack  Mason  (the  owner)  and  Steve  (Philson, 
the  manager),  we  began  to  get  some 
results,"  says  Mundine.  "(Mason)  agreed 
to  stop  the  28-day  moveouts.  The  next  day 
rollaway  beds  were  moved  in,  and  he's 
promised  to  improve  linen  service  and  give 
us  blankets."  While  pleased  with  these 
initial  victories  Mundine  says,  "What  we 
really  need  is  a  room  set  aside  for  the  kids  so 
they  don't  have  to  be  messing  around  in  the 
halls.  (Mason)  is  balking  at  that." 

At  their  last  meeting  tenants  confronted 
Mason  about  the  conditions  in  the  building. 
He  told  the  tenants  that  the  reason  for 
making  people  move  out  every  28  days  was 
"to  make  sure  we  could  hold  onto  our 
transient  hotel  license.  Once  we  were 
assured  of  that,  we  agreed  to  stop  moving 
people  around  every  28  days.  If  you  were 
inconvenienced  you  weren't  supposed  to  be 
but  you  were.  That's  my  fault.  You  were  part 
of  the  lag  time." 

Mason  concedes  that  there  is  a  "house- 
keeping" problem  in  the  building  and  says, 
"I'm  not  blaming  the  tenants  but  they're 
responsible  for  a  lot  of  the  mess.  I  pay  kids 
personally  to  clean  the  place  up.  I'm  not 
running  slave  labor  but  I  figure  I  can  help 
them  out. 

"This  isn't  the  St.  Francis.  I  try  to  do  all  I 
can  and  don't  like  to  turn  people  away  — 
that's  why  this  place  is  full.  I  provide 
reasonable  services  —  I  provide  shelter  to 


people  who  otherwise  would  be  out  on  the 
street." 

Mundine  is  determined  to  continue  organ- 
izing the  tenants  to  continue  improving  the 


situation  at  the  hotel.  "We'll  keep  pushing 
for  a  daycare  room  and  to  get  the  place 
straightened  up,"  he  says.  "No  one  can 
expect  us  to  continue  living  like  cattle." 


Tenants  in  their  room  at  City  Center  Hotel 

Canon  Kip  Battle  Rages  continued  from  page  5 


than  100  homeless  people  each  night.  The 
shelter  had  been  located  in  Grace  Cathedral 
on  Nob  Hill  until  complaints  from  the  cathe- 
dral's affluent  neighbors  prompted  the 
church  to  get  out  of  the  shelter  business. 
Coleman,  who  earlier  had  refused  to  provide 
shelter  space  at  Canon  Kip,  citing  over- 
crowding, says  he  then  was  given  an  ulti- 
matum: open  up  or  lose  your  church 
funding.  The  program  moved  in. 

Coleman  was  particularly  angry  about  the 
power  play  on  the  shelter  because,  he  says, 
Trinity  Episcopal  church,  which  had  op- 
erated as  a  shelter  until  the  end  of  April,  was 
ready  and  willing  to  open  in  that  capacity 
again.  "It  doesn't  make  any  sense,"  Cole- 
man says. 

The  reason  for  the  move,  according  to  the 
bishop,  is  that  "at  that  particular  moment  in 
history  (when  Grace  closed),  Trinity  was 
confident  it  would  be  able  to  stay  open." 

Reverend  Rick  Kerr,  who  operated  the 
Trinity  shelter,  told  the  Times  that  there  was 
no  discussion  between  the  Bishop,  the  staff 
of  the  Sanctuary  program  and  himself 
regarding  the  use  of  Trinity. 

Youth  Recreation  director  Roy  Harrison  says 
the  shelter  program  has  forced  a  30%  cut  in 
services  to  youth  and  that  Canon  Kip  is  the 
only  youth  recreation  program  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. "Kids  who  rely  on  Canon  Kip  have 
had  to  go  back  to  the  street,"  Harrison  says. 

Canon  Kip's  debts,  which  have  existed  at  a 
smaller  level  for  several  years,  swelled 
recently  when  Canon  Kip  lost  a  major  trans- 
portation contract  it  had  with  the  City. 
Coleman  elected  to  pay  the  30  laid-off 
employees  severance  pay  and  accumulated 
leave  rather  than  turning  over  payroll  with- 
holding taxes  to  the  IRS. 

Swing,  in  proposing  his  bail-out  plan, 
warned  the  board  members  that  the  IRS 
could  place  a  lien  on  the  Canon  Kip  building 
at  8th  and  Natoma  Streets  and  that  they 
could  individually  be  held  liable  for  the  debt. 
Speakers  at  the  board  meeting  urged  the 
Church  to  help  Canon  Kip  with  its  financial 


problems,  but  without  seizing  control  of  the 
agency . 

"If  Canon  Kip  needs  money,  see  if  you 
can  help  without  expecting  something  in 
return,"  said  Wade  Hudson,  president  of 
the  South  of  Market  Food  Co-op.  "Why 
should  a  Christian  expect  something  in 
return  for  an  act  of  love?"  Hudson  also 
questioned  whether  the  diocese  had  the 
knowledge  or  experience  to  run  a  South  of 
Market  agency. 

Enola  Maxwell,  the  director  of  the  Potrero 
Hill  Neighborhood  House  and  a  former 
supervisorial  candidate,  denounced  the 
bishop's  proposals,  arguing  that  "the  Epis- 
copal Church  has  enough  money  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  Why  is  it  that  all  the  so-called 
Christian  churches  can  always  find  some 
money  to  send  to  refugees  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  but  never  want  to  do  anything  for 
the  black  community,  the  poor  people  we 
have  right  here?  This  is  hypocrisy." 

Coleman  says  that  Swing,  prior  to  the  board 
meeting,  had  requested  the  resignations  of 
all  the  board  members  and  had  indicated 
that  he  would  have  Coleman  fired.  But  says 
Coleman,  when  several  board  members 
loyal  to  Coleman  refused  to  step  down  and 
over  100  supporters  packed  into  the  board 
meeting,  the  Bishop  was  forced  to  change 
his  tack.  There  was  no  discusion  of  resig- 
nations at  the  meeting  and  Swing's  plan  was 
tabled  for  a  week  until  the  following 
meeting. 

A  compromise  was  reached  at  the  next 
meeting  that  may  keep  the  peace  for  a  time. 
The  board  agreed  to  add  13  new  members 
to  its  current  roster  of  17,  with  the  names  to 
be  submitted  by  Coleman  as  well  as  the 
bishop,  although  Swing  has  indicated  he 
wants  to  be  the  sole  nominating  party,  a 
position  he  reiterated  to  the  Times.  "I  don't 
know  if  it's  the  place  of  the  executive 
director  to  be  submitting  nominations  for  the 
board." 

The  board  also  decided  to  convene  a  special 
committee  on  the  current  fiscal  crisis. 


EMERGENCIES 

Police  "  911 

Fire  911 

Ambulance—  -  - - 91 1 

Suicide  Prevention    221-1423 

Psychiatric  Crisis/Outreach  (10-6)  673-5700 

Women  Against  Rape  647-RAPE 

Night  Minister  (10  PM  -  4  AM)  -  -  986-1464 

Glide  Crisis  Center  (M-F,  8-5)  -  -  771-4232 

Comprehensive  Child  Crisis  Center  -  — 387-8700 

LEGAL 

S.F.  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  433-2535 

Welfare  Rights  Unit  -  433-2535 

Attorney  Referral  — -  -  —  391  -61 02 

District  Attorney  —553-1752 

Public  Defender  553-1671 

Victim  /  Witness  Assistance    552-6550 

Family  Violence  Assistance  -  861-0164 

Own  Recognizance  Bail  Project  552-2202 

People  s  Law  School  -  285-5069 

Legal  Assistance  to  the  Elderly  -  -   861-4444 

NLG  Lawyer  Referral  Service  ($15  fee)   647-5297 

MEDICAL 

S.F.  General  Hospital  -  821-8200 

St.  Anthony's  Clinic  (M-F,  8:30-noon)   864-0241 

Central  Emergency  (Ambulance)   431-2800 

Haight-Ashbury  r-ree  Medical  Clinic  —431-1714 

Women's  Needs  Center    221-7371 

Health  Center  #4   -  -  558-3158 

North  of  Market  Senior  Service  Center—  -  —-885-2274 

Tenderloin  Outpatient  Clinic    673-5700 

Mt.  Zion  —  Department  of  Psychiatry  567-1711 

Venereal  Disease  Information   864-8100 

SENIORS 

Senior  Information  (M-F,  8-5)    -  557-5518 

Seniors  Friendship  Line  (24  hours)  -   752-3778 

Gray  Panthers  -  -  552-8800 

Gay  &  Lesbian  Outreach  to  Elders  (M-F,  9-5)    626-7000 

North  of  Market  Multi-purpose  Senior  Services   885-2274 

Downtown  Senior  Center  771-7950 

Senior  Escort  Outreach  Program    -   673-8600 

Legal  Assistance  to  the  Elderly  —  —  -  861-4444 

Salvation  Army  Turk  St.  Center  (senior  lunch)   928-7078 

Downtown  Senior  Social  Services  (9-4)  -  441-8762 

Senior  Dent  (low  cost  dental  service)   —  986-5845 

CHILDREN/YOUTH 

Childcare  Switchboard  (hours  vary)—  282-7858 

Child  &  Youth  Sexual  Abuse  Resources    821-8386 

National  Runaway  Switchboard   800-621-4000 

Central  YMCA  Children,  Youth  &  Family  Center  --  885-0460 

Tenderloin  Child  Care  (under  5  years)  - —  776-341 1 

Huckleberry  House  for  Runaways  -  621-2929 

Tenderloin  Family  Counseling  Project    781-6738 

Vietnamese  Youth  Center  --  -    --771-2600 

Hospitality  House  Youth  Services  (M-F  12  -8)  776-2102 

St.  Anthony's  Youth  Drop-In  Center   -   552-3838 

Legal  Services  for  Children    863-3762 

SFGH  Youth  Medical  Clinic  (8-5)  —  — -  -821-8376 


SWITCHBOARDS 

Drug  Lines  (all  hours)    752-3400 

Mental  Health  Info/Referral  (all  hours)  387-5100 

Haight  Switchboard  (hours  vary)—  621-6211 

S.F.  Women's  Switchboard  (hours  vary)  431-1414 

Parental  Stress  Talk  Line  (all  hours)  -   441 -KIDS 

National  Council  on  Alcoholism  563-5400 

Consumer  Action  Information  and  Complaints   665-1544 

United  Way  Information  &  Referral  — - 772-HELP 

HOUSING 

Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  -  -  -  776-8151 

Rent  Stabilization  &  Arbitration  Board   621-RENT 

S.F.  Tenants  Union  (M-F,  1-5  &  M-W7-9  PM)  282-6622 

Housing  Authority  -    -  673-5800 

Tenderloin  Neigh.  Development  Corp.  (housing  co-ops)  776-2151 

D.  A.  Consumer  Fraud  Unit  -  —    553-1814 

Mayor's  Office  for  Citizens  Assistance  -  558-2666 

Council  for  Civic  Unity  (Discrimination)—  781-2033 

Human  Rights  Commission  (Discrimination)  558-4901 

Bay  Area  Urban  League  Housing  Counseling  -   922-5050 

Independent  Housing  Services  (housing  for  disabled)  441-6781 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Social  Security    -  -956-3000 

Food  Stamps-  --  -  -557-5718 

General  Assistance    -  864-0948 

Medi-Cal  -  -  — -  -  864-0899 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  -  557-5723 

E.  D.D.  -  Casual  Labor  -  -  -   557-1238 

E.D.D.  -  Service  and  Industrial  Workers  -  —  557-2385 

E.D.D.  -  Professional  and  Clerical  Workers  —  557-3038 

Unemployment  Insurance   -  557-1013 

Catholic  Social  Services  864-7400 

Hearing  Impaired  Program  (C.S.S.)  -  -  567-0540* 

Inner-City  Outpatient  Services  (drug  counseling)  474-4445 

Refugee  Resettlement  Program  -  -  557-6325 

Welfare  Assistance  Program  (12-4,  M-F)  -  -776-2102 

Friends  Exchange  for  Mental  &  Physical  Health  863-1130 

Swords  to  Ploughshares  (Veteran  Services)  552-8804 

Independent  Living  Project  -    751-8765* 

Tenderloin  Food  Club  (Th.  11-1)  -   771-2786 

Heart  of  the  City  Farmer's  Market  -621-0422 

OTHER 

Hospitality  House   776-2103 

Streetwork/Drug  Outreach  Program  (under  18)—-  776-2103 

Saint  Anthony's  Dining  Room  (10-12:30  daily)  552-3838 

Meals  on  Wheels  — -  --  474-4646 

Travelers  Aid  Society    781-6738 

M.A.P.  (alcohol  detoxification)-  -  431-7400 

W.O. M.A.N.  Inc.  (for  battered  women)-  -  864-4722 

Women's  Resource  Center  (24  hour)  -  --  474-2400 

Jacob  s  Well-alcohol  Rehab.   --  282-3072 

St.  Anthony's  Casual  Labor  (111  Golden  Gate.M&W,  9-1 1 J-431-7351 

Center  for  Education /  Iris  Project  397-2023 

18th  Street  Services  (alcohol  help  for  gays)  863-8111 

Welfare  Rights  Organization  -  -397-7121 

City  Prison  -  553-1441* 

S.F.  Board  of  Supervisors  -  558-3184* 

S.F.  Municipal  Railway  673-MUNI 

North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition  -  474-2164 

Veterans  Centers  -  386-6726  &  824-1 1 1 1 

Economic  Opportunity  Council   -  — 771-7100 

*TTY  System  available  for  communication  with  the  deaf 


-DR.  ORWITZ  -  DENTIST- 
NO  APP0INTMENJ  NECESSARY 
BRIDGE  WORK  -  FILLINGS 

PLATES  MADE  IN  1  DAY 

EXTRACTIONS 
PLATES  BEPAIBED 

WHILE  YOU  WAIT 


SENIOR  CITIZENS'. 

ASK  A  BOOT  REDUCED  FEES 

son  or -ton  program  participant 

CM  SPONSORED 


NOTICE:  UNION  MEMBERS 

COVERED  UNDER  YOUR  UNION 
DENTAL  PLAN:  SIMPLY  BRING 
IN  THE  FORMS  FURNISHED 
BY  YOUR  EMPLOYER 


MEDI-CAL  ACCEPTED 


FREE  PARKING 
Mission  at  7th  Lot  Next  to  Post  Office. 
Obtain  Ticket  at  Dr.  Orwitr  Office. 


DR.  S.  D.  ORWITZ 

1033  MARKET  ST. 


Bttwton  6th  *  7th  Stsv 


Thanks  to  you 
It  works... 


"""Sy  FOR  ALL  OF  US 

of  (he  Bay  Area 


^ssssssssssssssssss- 


Gary  Michael  Coutin 
Esquire 


Law  Office 

260  McAllister  St..  Suite  205 
San  Francisco.  CA  94 1 02 

(415)  863-5845 
•  Free  Consultation 


A  Co-ed  Co-op  at 
The  Heart  of  the  City 


•  private  rooms 

•  downtown  location 

•  commuter  connections 

•  2  fine  meals  dally 

•  weekly  maid  service 

•  snack  canteen 

•  2  spacious  lounges 

(smoking  *  non-smoklngi 

•  sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 

•  option  to  participate 

In  management  process 

•  24-hour  desk  service 


accomodations  for  single  women 
forsinglemen 
for  parent  with  onechild 

All  for 
$325-375  per  Month 

or  $1 00  per  Week 

civic  Center  Residence 

44  McAllister  St.  431-2870 


